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England  has  been  engaged 

FROM  THE 

RESTORATION  OF  KING  CHARLES  II. 


To  the  Jirejent  Tune . 

WITH  A 

SKETCH  of  the  CAUSE'S 


OF  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 


AND  OF  THE 

MOTIVES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  CONFEDERATE  PRINCES, 


AND  THE 


FRENCH  NATION. 


u  At  the  oonclufion  of  a  ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  reeompenfed  for 
the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  expcnce  of  millions,  but  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  fudden  glories  of  pay-mafters  and  agents,  contractors  and 
commiffaries,  whofe  equipages  fhine  like  meteors,  and  whofe  palaces 
rife  like  exhalations  ? 

M  Thefe  are  the  men, v  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or  hazard,  are 
growing  rich  as  their  country  is  impoverifhed  ;  they  rejoice  when  ob- 
ftinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  flaughter  and  devaftation  ;  and 
laugh  from  their  defks  at  bravery  and  fcience,  while  they  are  adding 
figure  to  figure,  and  cypher  to  cypher,  hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a 
new  armament,  and  computing  the  profit  of  a  fiege  or  tempeft.” 

Dr.  Johnson. 
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advertisement. 


The  following  pages  were  written  with  a  defign  to 
expofe  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  wars  in  general, 
by  bringing  into  view,  the  principles  from  which  they 
have  originated,  and  the  {laughter,  expence,  and  cala¬ 
mity  which  have  invariably  attended  them. 

From  this  little  work,  even  the  alarmift  has  nothing 
to  anprehend.  It  contains  no  Speculative  fentiments -no 
new-funded  doflrines ,  tending  to  fubvert  the  confutution , 
or  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  perfon 
of  his  Mai  eft  y-— It  is  a  plain  narrative  of  fads,  extraded 
from  the  Hidories  of  England,  and  the  mod  popular- 
and  efteemed  writers  of  the  prefent  time. 

In  offering  it  to  the  public,  the  objed  of  the  compiler 
is,  to  prorogate  the  truth,  to  give  information  to  thofe 
who  have  not  opportunity  to  read  voluminous  wonts  on 
<ruVefts  which  this  narrative  embraces,  and  to  remove 
that  prejudice,  which,  unhappily,  in  his  opinion  in¬ 
fluences  too  many  in  their  choice  of  pa.  ties ;  and,  ie  is 
perfuaded,  that  a  cool  and  deliberate  confideration  or  the 
eaufes  and  confequences  of  paft  wars,  will  operate^ to .  l- 
jninifli  the  love  of  military  glory  which  charaftenzes, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  advocates  of  <-he  P»e  ent 
difadrous  conflid. 


* 


A 


BRIEF  HISTORY,  &c. 


ALL  wars  are,  by  their  authors  and  advo¬ 
cates,  deemed  juft  and  neceftary.  The 
mad  and  unprincipled  wars  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  this,  were,  by  the  monarch, 
the  minifters,  and  the  courtly  minions  of  the 
time,'  faid  to  be  juft  and  neceftary  ;  juft,  for 
the  defence  of  the  people’s  rights,  and  ne-* 
ceffary  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tion  :  but  now,  every  perfon,  the  leaft  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  motives  of  caprice  and 
ambition,  in  which  many  of  thofe  wars  ori¬ 
ginated,  muft  acknowledge  that  they  were 
unjuft,  unneceffary,  and  highly  difgraceful 
to  the  nation  that  fupported  them.  The 
'  prefent  conteft  with  France /is  laid,  by  its 
abettors,  to  be  not  only  juft  and  neceftary,  but 
undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  our  liber- 
1  ties,  our  religion,  and  for  the  very  exiftence 
of  fociety  itfelf :  but  in  a  fucceeding  genera¬ 
tion,  when  the  motives  which  led  to  the  dil- 
pute,  and  the  influence  of  party  have  ceafed 
to  operate  ;  when  men  coolly  and  impartially 
i  exercife  their  judgments  on  the  political  con¬ 
duct  of  their  anceftors,  perhaps  then,  the  na¬ 
tion  may,  with  one  voice ,  pronounce  it  as  un- 
princinled  and  difgraceful  as  thofe  wars  al¬ 
luded  to  above,  which  are  now,  univerfally 
regarded  with  difapprobation  and  abhor¬ 
rence. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  impolicy  and  in- 
juftice  o£  continental  wars  and  continental 
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alliances,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  views  with  which  they  have  been  entered 
into ;  and  even  in  tliofe  few  inftances,  when 
the  fortune  of  war  has  favoured  the  minifters 
with  what  they  call  noble  achievements  ! 
glorious  vidtories  !  and  unparalleled  fuccels  ! 
the  nation  has  been  invariably  a  lofer,  and 
has  had  to  lament,  at  the  end  of  an  obftinate 
difpute,  her  millions  expended,  her  taxes  in-, 
creafed,  and  her  thoufands  (lain. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  axiom  in  politics,  that  , 
war  cannot  be  jufified ,  unlefs  it  originates  in  the 
principle  of  fe If- defence,  after  every  means  hav& 
been  ufed  in  vain  to  avoid  it.  Having  ftated 
this  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  a  nation 
canjuftly  hazard  a  conteft,  I  fhall  proceed 
i  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  principal  wars 
and  treaties  in  which  England  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  fince  the  Reftoration,  leaving  it  to  the 
candid  reader  to  determine,  whether  the  nu¬ 
merous  adls  of  hoftility,  during  the  laft  130 
years,  which  have  brought  upon  the  nation  a 
debt  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions  of  ^ 
money ,  have  been  more  frequently  commenced 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  ambition  of  kings,  and  to  anlwer 
the  temporary  purpofes  of  wicked  and  mer¬ 
cenary  minifters.  » 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  II. 
was  reftored  to  the  throne.  In  1664,  he  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  Holland,  upon  very  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences  :  Two  Englilh  fhips  had  been 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  though  they  offered 
to  make  a  proper  compenfation,  Charles 
would  not  accept  it ;  but  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hoftiftties.  After  three  years  war,  * 

both 
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both  fides  were  equally  weary,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda  on  the  icth  of  July, 
1667.  ^ 

In  January,  1 6 6 3 ,  the  famous  treaty,  called 
the  triple  alliance,  was  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  between  the  Englilh,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Swedes ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
check  the  ambition  of  Louis,  King  of  France  ; 
but  in  1670,  Charles  broke  the  triple  alliance, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  France  ;  and 
in  March,  1672,  both  Charles  and  Louis  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  Holland,  with  which 
Charles  had,  juft  before,  entered  into  a  league 
againft  France.  In  Feb.  1674,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  England  and  Holland. 
Charles  would  gladly  have  continued  tins 
war  longer,  but  his  faithful  Commons  would 
grant  him  no  more  fupplies.  Louis  conti¬ 
nued  the  war  againft  Holland  .four  years 
longer,  and  before  the  peace  was  concluded, 
Charles  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  an 
offenfive  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  put 
a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  ; 
for  this  purpole,  he  affembled  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  ;  but 
after  all  thefe  mighty  boafts  and  preparations, 
he  fuddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  left  the 
Dutch  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  beft 
terms  they  could.  Louis  having  no  hopes  of 
accomplilliing  his  ambitious  projects,  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Holland.  The 
treaty  was  figned  at  Nimeguen,  in  Auguft 
1678. 

James  II.  afcended  the  throne  in  1685,  and 
abdicated  it  in  1688.  During  his  fliort  reign, 
his  fchemes  were  chiefly  directed  to  fubvert 

the 
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the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  eftablifll 
the  popilh  religion. 

William  III.  afcended  the  throne  in  1689. 
The  firft  fteps  of  his  reign  were  taken  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  James  and  his  popilh  confede¬ 
rates.  In  refpedt  to  foreign  wars,  William’s 
grand  objebl  was  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
French  King,  and  with  this  view  he  entered  in¬ 
to  a  confederacy  with  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  Eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  which 
potentates  feverally  declared  war  againft 
Louis  in  1689  5  and  in  1697,  after  a  war  of 
eight  years ,  bloody  and  expenfive,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Ryfwick,  in  Holland  ;  the 
principal  article  of  which,  relating  to  King 
William,  was,  that  he  Jhould  he  acknowledged 
King  of  Great  Britain . 

This  war,  in  which  William  engaged  from 
motives  of  ambition,  lhews  the  melancholy 
effefts  of  entering  into  continental  alliances, 
on  conditions,  which  have  always  been  the 
misfortune  of  England.  Thirty  millions  fer- 
ling  expended,  and  one  hundred  thoufand  men 
flam  upon  the  continent,  were  not  the  only 
evils  attending  the  conteft.  While  blood  and 
devaftation  marked  the  military  operations 
abroad,  poverty,  famine,  and  diftrels,  raged 
at  home.  William  being  the  principal  of  the 
confederacy,  had  the  expence  of  the  confe¬ 
deracy  to  fupport.  It  was  then,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  prefent  war,  that  corn  was  exported  in 
the  greateft  abundance  to  feed  our  allies ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  in  England,  it  was 
double,  and  in  Scotland,  four  times  its  ordi¬ 
nary  price ;  and  in  one  of  thofe  years,  in 

Scotland, 
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>  Scotland  alone,  eighty  thoufand  poor  people 
(lays  Dairy m pie)  died  of  want.  About  this 
.time  (1697)  the  death  of  Charles  IL  King  of 
Spain,  feemed  rapidly  aproaching,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  ifflie,  a  vacancy  on  the  throne  would 
eventually  take  place.  The  competitors  for 
the  SDaniih  crown,  were  the  Electoral  Prince 

i  7 

of  Bavaria,  the  Arch-duke  Charles,  and  th 


Dauphin  of  France,  who  were,  all  or  them 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Wil¬ 
liam  would  gladly  have  procured  the  whole 
crown  of  Spain  for  the  Arch-duke  Charles,, 
but  judging  that  impoffible,  he  entered  into  a 
fee  ret  negociation  with  the  French  King,  for 
making  a  partition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
and  after  leveral  confultations  on  the  fubiedt, 
thev  agreed,  without  the  content,  or  even 
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the  knowledge  of  Charles,  to  parcel  out  the 
territories  of  Spain,  as  it  fuited  their  intereft. 
Or  ambition*  In  this  treaty  (which  was  called 
the  partition  treaty)  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  to  fucceed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  other  two  com¬ 
petitors  were  to  obtain  a  confiderable  part  of 
its  extenfive  dominions.  This  treaty  of  par¬ 
tition  (fays  Smollett)  was  one  of  the  moft 
impudent  fchemes  of  encroachment,  that  ty¬ 
ranny  and  injuftice  ever  planned. .  Louis  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  facrificing  all  ties  of 
honour  and  good  faith,  to  the  intereft  of  his 
pride,  vanity,  and  ambition;  and  William 
engaged  in  a  plan  for  difmembering  a  king¬ 
dom,  in  defpite  of  the  natives,  and  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  every  law,  human  or  divine.  This 
treaty  was  figned  in  Auguft,  1698,  but  before 
it  took  effect,  the  Electoral  Prince  died,  and 

C  '  a  new 


a  new  partition-treaty  was  immediately  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
Arch-duke  Charles  was  to  inherit  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  the  Dauphin  to  receive  a  pro¬ 
per  equivalent.  The  intriguing  meafures  of 
William  and  Louis,  were,  however,  betrayed 
by  feme  unfaithful  minifters  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  and  communicated  to  Charles, 
who  was  exgfperated  at  the  infolence  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers  pretending  to  parcel  out  his 
dominions  while  he  was  alive  ;  the  people 
took  alarm  at  the  profpeft  of  having  their 
kingdom  difmembered  ;  and  above  all,  the 
placemen  and  penfioners  of  the  court,  re¬ 
pined  at  the  thought  of  lofing  their  power 
and  profit. 

Louis,  whofe  fincerity  in  concluding  the 
lecond  treaty  of  partition,  had  been  fnfpedted, 
availed  himfelf  of  the  prevalent  difcontent  of 
the  people,  and  exerted  his  intereft  with  fo 
much  iuccefs  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  that 
he  prevailed  with  Charles  to  make  a  will  in 
favour  of  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  fecond 
ion  to  the  Dauphin,  and  as  foon  as  the  death 
of  Charles  was  known  (which  happened  No¬ 
vember  the  firft,  i  700)  he  fent  his  grandfon, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  into  Spain,  to  fupport 
his  caufe  by  force  of  arms.  This  perfidious 
conduct  of  Louis,  inflamed  William  with  the 
higheft  indignation,  and  in  order  to  chaftife 
the  French  King,  he  formed  a ,  new  alliance 
with  Holland  and  the  empire,  but  his  death, 
in  March,  1702,  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  defign  *.  • 

*  It  m&y  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  in  William’s 
vCem  was  formed  a  new  fvftem  of  national  doIicv.  44  The  funis 

j  *  1  • 

,  ‘oranted 
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Ann  attended  the  throne  in  1702  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  proiecute  the  deiign 

ut anted  bv  the  parliament  to  prpfecute  the  war,  as  principals,  on 
f’e  continent,  were  fo  unufually  great,  that  it  was  not  thought 
Idvifotble  to  aife  the  expences  of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be 
fe£d  wft bin  that  year,  left  the 

mould  create  murmurs  among  theppop  e  1 t  wa  ,  ‘"'f’  ' 
bad  D')licv  of  the  times, 'to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  then  p  i 
;  .  b,i  borrowino  immenfe  fums  for  the  current  fervice  of  the 

no’  moie  taxes  upon  the  fubjeft  than  would 
fuffice  to  pav  ihe  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  t  bv 
this  means  converting '  the  principal  dent  into  a 
property,  transferrable  from  one  man  to  another,  at  any  time, 
in  \  i  t  any  quantity.”  This  laid  the  foundation  or  what  is  called 
the  National  Debt1,  the  increafing  evil  of  which  premfts,  eventu- 

.,ijv  the  min  of  the  date.  . 

'  This  iubjeft  is  more  particularly  elucidated  by  the  ingenious 
remarks  of  another  popular  writer  1  he  fyftem  itfe.f  is 

pmrifely  the  fame  as  to  government,  that  mortgaging  the  revenue 
Tan  ettate  to  raife  a  prefent  fum  of  money,  is  to  the  individual. 
The  income  mortgaged  by  the  individual  antes  ;  erteps,fiom  an 
that  of  the  date  from  one  or  more  taxes,  and  uot.i  m  t.™  one 
cafe  and  in  the  other,  this  mortgage  is  for  the  payment  of  me  m- 
teteft  of  the  fum  borrowed.  The  individual  generally  engages  t  > 
repay  the  principal  when  demanded,  the  llate  never  does  ton,  but 
white  the  intereft  is  regularly  dilcharged,  and  the  country  is  „ole- 
rably  proiperous,  the  fecuritv  given  by  tile  ftate  being  ti. ins  vi  ¬ 
able'  finds  a  readv  market,  and  thus  the  abiorpnon  of  me  capital, 
;s  far  as  refpeffs  the  creditor  of  the  ftate,  is  m  a  great  meafure 

The  convenience  of  the  funding  fyitem,  to  thofe  who  ad  minu¬ 
ter  the  governments  of  Europe,  is  obvious.— It  enables  them,  on 
the  commencement  of  wars,  to  multiply  their  refources  lor  the 
moment,  perhaps,  twenty  fold.  Previous  to  this  inventio  n  a 
tax,  railing  $QO,ocol.  annually,  would  ftrengthen  the  hanc.s  o; 
oovemment  bv  this  fum  only,  but  under  the  funding  fyftem,  the 
Tax  being  mortgaged  for  ever  for  as  much  money  as  it  would  pay 
the  animal  intereft  of,  brought  into  the  treafurv  the  capital  ium 
at  once,  that  is  ten,  or  perhaps  twelve,  millions,  it  is.  true, 
this  fpendthrift  expenditure  mud  bring  a  day  of  reckoning 

But  what  then  ?  Thole  who  adminilier  the  public  revenue,  are  not 
>  n  i-0ninto'!it  will  nr  molt,  hav- 


revenue  during  wars,  prevents  the  people  from  reeling  tne  imm 
diate  prelTure  of  the  expence,  by  transferring  it,  in  a  great  mea  ■ 
Eire,  to  hoflerity.  Minifters  look  to  the  moment,  and  delight  m 
expedients  that  mav  delay  the  evil  day-  When  it  comes,  it  does  not 
in  all  nrobabilitv  fall  on 'thofe  with  whom  the  mifehief  originated. 
—-They  are  no  longer  in  power;  they  are,  perhaps,  m  tneir 

mares,"  and  deaf  to  the  wrongs  of  their  injured  country.”  i 

°  which 
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which  her  predeceffor  had  formed,  to  humble 
the  pride  ol*  the  Bourbon  family,  by  depriving 
Philip  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  compel¬ 
ling  the  French  King  to  adhere  to  the  iecond 
treaty  of  partition.  Accordingly  war  was 
declared  againft  France,  on  the  fourth  of 
May,  1702,'  by  England,  Holland,  and  the 
Empire,  and  after  it  had  been  profecuted 
eleven  years,  with  various  fuccefs,  a  peace 
was  concluded,  and  figned  at  Utretcht,  oil 
the  eleventh  of  April,  171 3.— But  the  grand 
object  for  which  the-vear  hacl  been  undertaken 
was  finally  abandoned .  King  Philip  was  left 
in  quiet pofifejjion  of  the  Spanijh  crowk. ---During 
this  war,  one  of  the  mofil  glorious  and  complete 
vi dlories  was  obtained  over  the  French,  that 
ever  was  recorded  in  hiftory— ten  thoufiand 
French  and  Bavarians  were  Haim  in  the  field 
of  battle.  The  greater  part  of  thirty  fqua- 
drons  of  dragoons  were  drowned  in  the  Da¬ 
nube,  thirty  thoufiand  men  were  made  prifon- 
ers  of  war,  including:  1200  officers  ;  100 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  together  with  24 
mortars,  and  1 29  colours ;  171  ftandards,  17 
pair  of  kettle  drums,  3600  tents,  34  coaches, 
300  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
15  barrels  and  eight  cafks  of  filver— -But,  not¬ 
withstanding  thefe  fignal  acquifitions,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  a  confiderable  lofer  ;  for  the  expence 
of  the  wzar,  as  ftated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
amounted  to  .£.43,3 60,003,  which  made  a  fe- 
rious  addition  to  the  national  debt,  and  to 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  on  the  people  to 
pay  the  filtered  of  it. 

George  I.  afeended  the  throne  in  1714,  and 
in  the  year  following  attempts  wrere  made  in 

favour 
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favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  French  King, 
riotwithftanding  his  folemn  engagements  by 
treaty  with  his  Britannic  Majefty,  a  (Tilled  hint 
privately  with  money,  and  Encouraged  him 
to  expeCt  to  afcend  the  throne  of  England  ; 
but  with  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  which 
happened  in  September,  1715,  expired,  for 
a  time,  the  intereft  of  the  Pretender  in 
France,  and  the  hopes  of  his  adherents  in 
Great- Britain. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  to  the 
Britifh  throne,  lie  prevailed  with  the  genero- 
fity  of  the  Engliih  Parliament,  to  advance  him 
money,  to  purchaleof  Frederic  IV;  King  of 
Denmark,  the’  German  Duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  which  he  had  conquered  from 
Charles  XII.-  King  of  Swreden;  but  Charles 
denied  the  right  of  Frederic  to  fell*’  and  .of 
George  to  buy  them ;  and  the  contract  fo 
exafperafed  Charles,  that  he  determined  to 
attempt  the  invafion  of  England,  and  place 
the  Pretender  upon  the  throne;  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  Engliih  began  to  prepare  an 
armament  to  counteract  his  defign,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  large  fquadron  of  Ihips  were  fenf 
into  the  Baltic,  to  obferve  the  motiori  of  the 
Swedes,  and  preparations  were  made  for  in¬ 
ternal  defence^ 

In  November,  1718,  the  King  of  Sweden 
Was  flain  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Frederic  kftadt,? 
an  event  that,  in  feme  meafure,  terminated 
the  difpute  with  Sweden,  and  fecured  Bremen 
and  Verden  to  the  houft  of  HanoverY  An 
acquifition  (fays  Smollet)  made  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  engagements  into  which  Eng¬ 
land  entered,  when  King  William  became 
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guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  Travendahl  ;  Ai\ 
-  acquifition  that  may  be  cpnfidered  as  the  firft 
jink  of  a  political  chain,  by  which  the  Eng-, 
lifh  nation  was  dragged  back  into  expenfive 
Gonnedtions  with  the  continent. 

King  George  had  not  yet  received  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  Duchies,  and  till  that  lhould  be 
procured,  it  was  thought  necefiarv  to  efpoufe, 
with  warmth,  the  intereft  of  the  Emperor;  this 
wasafourceof  mifunderftandin°;  between  En  2:- 
land  and  Spain;  and  after  triple  alliances  and 
quadruple  alliances  between  Great  Britain, 
and  the  quarrelfome  powers  on  the  continent, 
among  whom  England  has  been  ever  ready  to 
take  a  bufy  part ;  after  repeated  complaints  of 
the  Spaniards  of  breaches  of  faith  in  the  Britifh 
court ;  and,  after  retorts  of  the  Britilh  court 
upon  the  Spaniards,  for  the  violation  of  fa- 
cred  treaties;  after  great  preparations,  ~ at 
great  expence  on  both  hides;  war  was  declared 
againft  Spain,  in  December,  1718,  and  after 
the  Emperor,  as  the  ally  of  England,  had 
driven  the  Spaniards  entiiely  out  of  Sicily, 
the  King  of  Spain  was  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  which  had  been 
previoufly  formed  between  the  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  This  event 
brought  into  dole  alliance  and  good  friend- 
Inip,  George,  the  Emperor,  Louis,  Philip, 
and  the  States  General.  In  the  year  1719, 
his  Britannic  Majefty  went  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Swe¬ 
den,  by  which  Bremen  and  Vefrden  were 
yielded  to  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  thus 
another  power  was  brought  into  pacific  terms 
with  Great-Britain. 
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The  negoeiation  earned  on,  and  the  treaties 
concluded"  by  George  I?  with  almoft  every 
Prince  and  ftale  in.  Cbriftepdom,  and  v  Inch 
followed  one  an.otn.er  in  Inch  rapid  fuccefiion, 
and  all  for  the  protection  of  the  petty  domi¬ 
nions  of  Hanover,  were  fo  numerous  and  m? 
trie  ate,  that  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
prefent  (ketch  to  detail  therm  He  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  fuch  a  variety  of  treaties  and  in- 
terefts,  that  it  exceeded'  the  capacity-  of  his 
wifeft  minifters,  to  extricate  him  from  the 
troublefome  engagements  he  had  contracted,, 
It  is  fufficient  to  pbferve,  that  the  continental 
broils,  arming  and  difarming,  manning  and 
unmanning,  in  his  reign,  coft  the  nation 


£.6,048,267, 

George  II.  afeended  the  throne  in  1727, 
and  in  1729  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Seville, 
between  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
by  which  all  former  conventions  be  tv  een 
England  and  Spain  were  confirmed,  and 
King  George  allured  the  Parliament,  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  firmly  eftabhfhed ; 
but  this  treaty  gave  great  offence  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  becaufe  it  was  made  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  or  cpnfent,  and  be  began  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  but  his  finances  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  hazard  a  con- 
teft,  and  the  buftle  on  one  fine,  and  alarm 
on  the  other,  terminated  in  a  treaty,  figned 
at  Vienna,  between  George  and  the  Emperor, 
in  March,  1731.  This  treaty  gave  offence 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  declared,  that  he 
confidered  himfelf  no  longer  bound  to  ob- 
ferve  that  of  Seville,  and  the  Spaniards  began 
to  renew'  their  depredations  upon  the  fhips  of 
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the  Britilh  merchants,  who  carried  ori  ari 

illicit  trade  in  their  dominions;  however,  the* 
court  of  Madrid  found  it  convenient  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  fbon  after ;  but 
notv  ithftaiiding  thif  ■  the  Spaniards  (till  in¬ 
terrupted  the  navigation  6f  Englilh  fhips  in 
the  American  feasy  and  continued  to  learch 
them;  till  England  began  to  prepare  for  war, 
which  fo  intimidated  the  King  of  Sprfin,  that 
he  agreed  to  a  treaty;  figned  at  Pardo,  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  among  other  things/ 
that  he  ihould  pay  his  Britannic  Majefty 
.£.95,000,  as  a  compilation  for  injuries  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Britilh  merchants  ;  blit  in  op-' 
hofition  to  this  funft  his  Catholic  Majefty 
made  a  claim  of  £\68;ooo,  owing  to‘  him  by 
the  South-Sea  Company*  for  duty  on  Negroes : 
The  treaty  of  Pardo,  however,  did  not  clearly 
explain  matters  refpedfing  the  Spaniard’s 
right  6f  fearching  the  Britilh  lhipS,  and  this 
mifunderftanding  led  to  a  war  between  the 
two  powers  which,  was  declared  on  both 
Tides  in  the  letter  end  of  1739^  His  Chriftian 
Majefty,  notwithftanding  the  folemn  engage-  « 
ments  exifting  between  Great-Britain  and 
France,  and  his  profelhons  of  friendlhip  td 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  declared,  that  he  was 
bound  by  treaty  with  Spain,  and  muft,  there¬ 
fore,  aflift  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  formed  a  defign  to  invade  Great-Britain*  1 
and  place  the  Pretender  upon  the  throne; 
During  this  war  of  England  againft  France 
and  Spain,  which  terminated  in  a  peace  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  after  a  conteft  of 
nine  years ,  the  powers  on  the  continent  were 
at  war  one  with  another :  The  King  of  Pruflia 
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invaded  Silefia,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
projected  a  plan  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  to  divide  them  be¬ 
tween  herfelf  and  her  allies,  of  which,  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  affertedj  was  one ,  and  the  King  of 
,  France  undertook  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  Hungarian  Queen,  and  to  place  the 
Eledtor  of  Bavaria  upon  the  Imperial  throne, 
who  waS  afterwards  choferi  Emperor  of  ^Ger¬ 
many.  And  though  England  had  herfelf  to 
defend  againft  rebellion  at  home-  flie  was  ne- 
1  verthelefs  involved  in  thofe  complicated  con- 
tefts  abroad.  The  interference  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  in  continental  fchemes,  with  a  view 
to  the  fecurity  of  Elanover,  has  ever  been  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interehs  of  Britain.  Large 
r  lubfidies  were  granted,  and  enormous  fums 
voted,  to  eight  different  foreign  [lowers,*  and 
foreign  troops  were  taken  into  Britiih  pay* 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  as  it 
fliited  the  interefts  of  that  puny  Electorate. 
For,  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  on  the  conti- 
i  nent,  in  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  en¬ 
gages,  England  becomes  the  pay-mafter -gene¬ 
ral  of  the  powers  whofe  came  he  efpouies, - - 

and  fhe  pays  her  cafh  with  an  unfparing  hand. 
The  expences  of  the  war  begun  1739?  Sir  J. 
Sinclair  ftates  at  £.46,418,689. 

1  Notwithftanding  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Cha- 
pelle,  which  concluded  a  war,  in  which  no- 

*  In  1746,  300,000!.  was  voted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
400,000b  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary. — Subfidies  were  granted  to 
the  Dutch,  the  Heflians,  the  Saxons,  the  Hanoverians,  tne  Elec- 
to  forMentzand  Cologne.— In  the  next  feflion,  430,0001  was 
*  voted  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  continental  pow¬ 
ers  experienced  the  ufuai  bounty  of  the  Englilh  parliament. 
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thing  was  gained  by  any  party;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  each  other’s  ftrength  and  refources, 
peace  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The 
ceffation  of  hoftilities  was  only  an  interval  of 
repofe,  in  which  the  nation  might  recruit  its 
ftrength  to  fight  again.  In  1754-5,  a  (lift 
pute  arifing  between  England  and  France, 
concerning  a  tra6l  of  land  in  the  back  parts 
of  America,  each  party  charging  the  other  as 
the  aggreftbr,  involved  the  two  nations  in  an 
tight  years  conteft,  when,  as  an  efoquent 
writer  obferves,  had  the  parties  interefted 
alone  been  confulted,  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
might  have  fettled  the  difference.  The  French 
King,  among  other  plans  he  had  formed  for 
diftrefling  the  Englifh  nation,  made  no  fecret 
of  his  defign  to  invade  Hanover— —a  feather 
in  the  wing  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  of  fuch 
a  fenfitive  nature,  that  the  flighted:  touch  with 
which  it  is  affedfted  conveys  to  his  mind  the 
moft  aftonilhing  alarm.  For  the  fecurity  of 
his  German  dominions,  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Emprefs  of  Rufiia,  and  agreed 
to  pay  her  an  annual  fubfidy  of  £.500,000 
fterling,  to  keep  in  readinefs  a  nnmber  of 
troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  and  fubfi- 
diary  treaties,  as  ufual,  were  entered  into  with 
different  powers  on  the  continent,  amonft 
whom  the  King  of  Pruffia  (whofe  dominions 
his  Britannic  Majefty  had,  a  few  years  before, 
aflifted  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  invade)  re¬ 
ceived  annually  £.670,000  fterling,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  foreign  troops 
Avere  taken  into  Britifh  pay  ;  but  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  notwithstanding  the  fubfidies  they 
had  received  from  England  during  three  years 
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of  peace,  entered  into  oppofite  connections, 
laughing,  no  doubt,  “  at  the  credulity  of  die 
Englifh  nation,  in  fuppofmg  honour  and  gra¬ 
titude  to  be  ties  obligatory  upon  Princes.  ’ 
In  1756,  his  Britannic  Majefty  demanded  of 
his  cordial  ally,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the 
troops  that  had  been  Stipulated  by  treaty ;  but 
though  he  had  aflifted  her,  even  in  her  diftrefs, 
in  the  late  war,  lire  refuted  to  comply  with 
the  requisition,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  to 
the  furprife  of  all  the  world,  entered  into  ail 
alliance  with  its  former  rival,  the  court  of 
France,  to  which  treaty,  the  Emprefs  of  Rui- 
fia,  notwithstanding  her  having  condef vended 
to  agree  with  England  for  a  fiihfidy  the  year  be¬ 
fore ,  acceded  without  hentation.  He  then 
'made  a  demand  on  the  States  General,  who 
were  engaged,  by  treaty,  to  furnifh  Great 
Britain  jvith  6coo  men,  when  Ihe  ihould  be 
threatened  with  an  invafio  1,  but  through  the 
influence  of  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague, 
who  reprefented  to  the  Dutch,  that  the  En~ 
glilh  were  the  aggreflors,  and  from  their  own 
averfion  to  war,  the  demand  of  his  Britannic 
Majefty  was  not  complied  with.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  tliefe  disappointments,  Great- Britain, 
with  the  faithful  allies  file  had  left,  proceeded 
like  a  heroic  warrior,  to  contend  againft  the 
#  arms  of  France  and  her  confederates.  The 
war  was  profecuted  during  the  remainder  of 
George  TIdi  [who  was  fucceeded  in  1760  by 
his  preient  molt  gracious  Sovereign]  with  va¬ 
rious  fuccefs.  In  the  Weft-Indies  and  North- 
America,  fortune  alternately  favoured  the 
1  contending  parties,  though  eventually  victory 
was  more  favourable  to  the  English.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  Hanover,  the  favourite  poft  of  his 
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Britannic  Majefty,  was  three  times  alternately 
poflefled  and  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
the  reft  df  the  continent  experienced  thofe 
grievous  calamities,  and  defolating  evils, 
which  are  ever  attendant  upon  war.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  this  dreadful  conteft, 
Spain,  who  had  long  obferved  a  neutrality, 
began  to  blend  her  interefts  with  thofe  of 
France.  The  two'  courts  had  entered  into  a 
treaty,  known  by  the  name  of  the  family 
compacU,  and  as  it. was  fidpected  that  Spain 
would  foon  a£t  an  hoftile  part  againft  Great- 
Britain,  war  was  declared  by  his  Britannic 
Majefty  againft  that  power,  in  January,  1762, 
but  in  the  following  year  all  parties  were 
equally  weary.  The  refources  of  England 
were  nearly  exhaufted  ;  men  could  not  be 
procured  without  fcfeet  great  difficulty,  and 
the  enormous  fums  required  to  continue  the 
war,  became  oppreffive  upon  the  people.  Iri 
plain  terms ,  both  fides  were  fo  weakened  with  the 
the  lofs  of  blood  and  treafure ,  that  they  could 
fight  no  longer ,  and  a  peace  was  concluded 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1763. 

This  war  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  in  which  England  ever  engaged  ;  100 
fliips  of  war  were  deftroyed  or  taken  from, 
the  enemy,  and  £.  1 2,000,000  fterling  acquired 
in  plunder,  befides  immenle  acquisitions  on  © 
the  continent  of  North- America.  But  thefe 
vidtories  unheard  of,  and  fucceffes  ever  glo¬ 
rious  !  coft  the  nation  ^.111,271,996  fter¬ 
ling,  and  250,000  lives ---y&r//  was  the  indem¬ 
nity  which  England  obtained  jor  the  paf . 

The  flames  of  war,  however,  were  no  fooner  4 
extinguished  in  one  quarter,  than  they  were 
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lighted  up  in  another.  England  was  not  long 
to  enjoy  the  ble Sings  of  peace  and  profperity. 
In  the  courfe  of  recovering:  her  natural  Arens:  th 
and  affluence,  She  was  asrain  interrupted  bv 
the  unhappy  and  calamitous  conteft  with  the 
American  colonies,  which  broke  out  in  17 75. 
Whether  the  Americans  fhould  be  taxed,  with¬ 
out  their  confent,  by  the  Englilh  Parliament, 
in  which  they  had  not  one  representative,  was 
the  Subject  of  difpute.  The  Engliih  govern¬ 
ment  infifted  upon  a  right  to  bind  them,  in  all 
cafes  whatevB)  .  Unconditional  [ubmiffion  was 
the  haughty  language  of  Lord  North  ;  while 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  wifhed  for  44  a  recon¬ 
ciliation^  upon  juft  and  reaj ' enable  terms  U  But 
to  this  pacific  reafoning,  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  exhibited  the  gun  and  the  bayonet,  as 
tokens  of  fiavery  or  death.  Though  England 
entered  into  the  war  againft  America  alone, 
the  powers  with  whom  ihe  imagined  herfelf 
fee ure  in  treaty  and  alliance,  took  up  the 
context  againft  her.  Treaties  of  peace  are 
never  regarded  by  defpotic  lovereigns,  when 
they  hand  in  competition  with  their  intereft 
or  ambition.  At  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  Great- Britain  was  at  peace  with 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Ruflia  and  Holland 
were  called  her  natural  and  faithful  allies;  but 
France,  without  any  provocation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  openly  declared  in  favour  of  America  ; 
and  Spain,  upon  the  fame  unjuftifiable  princi¬ 
ples,  followed  the  fame  conduct. ---Ruflia  took 
advantage  of  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  England, 
to  rob  her  of.  that  Sovereignty  of  the  lea, 
which  had  long  been  the  boaft  of  Britain,  and 
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publifhed  her  nlanifefto,  under  the  name  of 
the  armed  neutrality. 

Under  thele  difcouraging  circtimftances,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  at  the  Hague,  demanded 
of  the  States-General,  the  fuecours  which 
were  ftipulated  by  treaty,  but  thefe  were  not 
only  refufed,  but  the  Dutch  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  America. 

After  a  conteft  of  fieven  years ,  in  which 
England  loft  200,000  lives,  and  expended 
^.139,171,876  fterling,  ftie  was  compelled  to 
grant  to  the  arms  of  America,  what  fhe  had 
haughtily  refuled  to  her  / irayers ,  and  peace 
was  figned  at  Paris,  on  the  third  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1783,  by  which  Great-Britain  acknow 
ledged  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America — 
free,  fo vereign ,  and  independent  Slates,  and  might 
have  learned  this  very  wholefome  and  falutary 
leffon,-  that — a  people  fighting  in  the  caufie  ofi  li¬ 
berty ,  and  determined  to  be  free,  will  ultimately 
prevail . 

The  bloody  and  expenfive  conflict  with 
America  was  fucceeded  by  a  period  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  as  the  Prime  Minifter  had  pro- 
felfed  himfelf  an  advocate  for  the  pacific 
fyftem,  the  people  were  flattered  with  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  bleffings  of  peace.  But  the 
fentiments  of  men,  and  efpecially  flatefmen, 
frequently  change  with  their  fituations.  In 
1 790,  the  Britiili  court  was  involved  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  Spain,  refpedling  a  fettlement 
which  fome  Englilh  adventurers  had  efta- 
blilhed  on  that  part  of  the  North-^veft  coaft  of 
America,  called  Nootka  Sound.  The  court 
of  Madrid  .repeatedly  offered  to  fubmit  the 
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idifpute  to  be  determined  by  exifting  treaties ; 
his  Catholic  Majefty  condelcended  fo  far  as 
to  requeft,  that  the  whole  might  be  peaceably 
referred  to  the  decffion  of  any  one  crowned 
head  in  Europe,  leaving  it  to  his  Eritannic 
Majefty  himfelf  to  name  the  Royal  perfon- 
age",  by  whom  it  might  be  determined  ;  and 
the  minifter  of  a  neutral  power,  then  refident 
in  London,  publickly  declared,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  fettle  the  difpute  to  Mr.  1  itt  s 
iatisfaction  for  forty  guineas ,  the  current  ex- 
pences  of  a  mefienger  to  Madrid.  But  the 
minifter  of  peace  was  now  become  a  minii- 
ter  of  preparation,  Mr.  Pitt  was  determined 
to  arm  before  he  condelcended  to  negoc  ate  ; 
but,  happily  for  both  nations,  the  wiidom  or 
the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  after  feme  inedecti  al 
endeavours  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  reference, 
yielded  to  the  full  demands  of  Great  Britain; 
but  what  is  moft  Angular  in  this  tranfachon 
is,  that  the  trade  to  Nootka,  for  which  the 
immenfe  fum  of  four  millions  was  incurred, 
has  never  been  thought  worth  reviving,  nor 
could  it  at  any  time  have  been  worth  the  ex- 
pence  of  100  to  the  nation. 

This  period  was  particularly  diftinguilhed 
for  warlike  preparations.  The  armament 
againft  Spain  was  fucceeded  by  another  againft 
Ruffia,  more  unneceffarily  begun,  and  more 
difgracefully  ended.  That  the  city  of  Ccza- 
kow,  in  Budziac  Tartary,  lhould  be  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Porte,  then  at  war  with  Ruffia', 
as  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Balance  of  power,  * 

was 

*  It  is  curious  to  obferve  what  little  things  will  fometimes  ex¬ 
cite  an  alarm  in  great  men.  The  fmali  city  of  Oczakow  was 
thought  of  fufficient  weight  in  the  balance  of  power  to  rifk  the 

expences 
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was  regarded  as  a  fufficient  plea  for  involving 
the  nation  in  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
minifter  had  a  large  majority  in  parliament 
for  proceeding  to  hoftilities,  but  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  his  meafures,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  induced  him  to  give  up  the  point  re- 
ipedting  Oczakow,  which  was  left  in  poftef- 
fion  of  the  Emprefs,  after  an  irhmenfe  expence 
on  the  part  of  the  minifter  in  an  ufelefs  arma¬ 
ment 

The  nation  had  not  long  ceafed  from  hof- 
tile  preparations,  when  the  flattering  profpeft 
of  national  peace  and  profperity,  held  out 
by  the  minifter  in  the  beginning  of  i  792,  was 
clouded  by  the  approach  of  the  prefent  por¬ 
tentous  conteft  with  France.  As  the  origin 
of  this  war  mu  ft  be  fought  for  in  the  rife  and 
prpgrefs  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  con- 
lequences  of  which  have  involved  moft  of 
the  European  powers  in  the  difaftrous 
conflidl,  the  caufes  which  operated  to  pro- 

cxpences  of  a  war  with  Ruffia  ;  but  \yhfcii  the  Emprefs,  without 
the  lead  fhadow  of  a  right,  invaded  Poland,'  and  annexed  to  her 
own  dominions;-  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  that  kingdom,  thr  ® 
whole  of  which  has  been  {wallowed  up  by  her,  and  the  powers 
of  Auftria  and  Pruftia,  the  Englifli  minifter  viewed  the  unjuftift- 
able  conduct  of  the  Imperial  plunderers  with  indifference  and  un¬ 
concern.  * 

*  The  pointed  rcmaik?  of  Mr.  Shhridan,  on  the  motion  for 
cenfare  on  minifters,  on  this  cccafion,  fnanifeftly  {hew;  t!  e  in- 
confiftency  of  their  meafures — “  If  any  friend,”  faid  he,  “  were 
to  undertake  to  fupport  the  minifter  by  argument,  he  did  not  fee  1 
clearly  in  what  manner  they  were  to  plead  his  caufe.  If  they  main¬ 
tained  that  Oczakow  was  of  no  confeqnerice,  they  could  not  an- 
Cver  his  expofing  the  country  to  the  hazard  of  a  war  on  account 
of  it.  If  they  maintained  that  it  was  of  confequence  to  juftify  an 
armament,  they  could  not  anfwer  his  giving  it  up.  If  they  faid 
he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  they  muft  be  told  that  the 
majority  of  the  houfe  was  with  him;  if  they  were  to  alledge  that 
he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  tire  public,  the  public  opinion  was 
a  Ain  ft  his  arming.” 

due© 
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duce  that  important  event,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  different  powers  fuc- 
ceilively  entered  into  hoftilities  againft  the 
French  nation,  will  be  briefly  explained  in  the 
following  pages. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION,  &C. 

npHREE  caufes  were  combined  to  produce 
x  a  revolution  in  France.  Firft,  The  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  French  philofophers.  Second, 
The  part  which  the  king  took  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  Third,  ft  he  variety  of  grievous 
oppreflions  that  exifted  under  the  old  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
court.  1  he  firft  caufe  was  flow  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  Popery  was  the  religion  of  the  ftate, 
and  prieftcraft  was  exercifed  to  keep  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
perftition,  which  confequently  retarded  the 
progieffive  influence  of  reafon  and  philofophy. 
The  fecond  caufe  illuftrated  the  firft,  and  quick¬ 
ened  its  operation  :  And,  the  third  was  of  a 
t&gtq  Jialjiable  nature,  and  required  not  fo  much 
the  aid  of  philofophy  to  unfold.  It  was  a 
facft,  the  force  of  which  was  fenfibly  felt,  and 
at  length  oecame  a  common  caufe  with  the 
oppreffed  people. 

The  part  which  the  King  of  France  took 
m  the  American  conteft  was  attended  with 
confequences  unfortunate  to  himfelf.  Fie  af- 
fifted  the  Americans  to  obtain  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  eventually  operated  to  the  de- 
ftrufhon  of  his  own.  The  officers  and  fol- 
diers  that  were  fent  to  fight  for  America,  and 
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Taw  that  memorable  revolution  completed,  re¬ 
turned  home  with  new  ideas  of  freedom, 
which  they  diffufed  amongft  their  country¬ 
men,  who  already  impregnated  with  the  li¬ 
beral  principles  of  government  laid  down  by 
Voltaire  and  Roufleau,  beheld  thefe  now 
brought  into  adtual  exercife,  by  fails  which 
were  incapable  either  of  contradiction  or  con¬ 
cealment.  The  natural  coufequence  of  this 
was,  an  ardent  defire  to  be  free  themfelves : 
and  the  eflablifhment  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence  accelerated  the  downfall  of  defpotifm  in 
France. 

The  public  debts  of  that  kingdom  had  been 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  its  finances  much  em- 
barralfed  for  many  years  back :  The  intole¬ 
rable  burdens  which  war  and  ambition  had 
laid  upon  the  nation  were  continually  in- 
creafed  by  the  enormous  expences  of  the 
crown,  and  the  profufion  that  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  unequalled ,  length  of  the  two  laft 
reigns.  The  American  war  created  new 
and  urgent  neceffities  in  the  Hate;  It  involved 
the  crown  in  fuch  difficulties  and  diftreffes  as 
compelled  it  to  demand  great  and  unufual  fup- 
plies  from  the  people;  thereby  affording  them 
fuch  an  opportunity  for  fpeaking,  thinking, 
and  adling  freely,  as  feveral  reigns  had  not  be¬ 
fore  lhewn  to  the  French  nation. 

The  French  government  was  arbitrary  ; 
edidls  of  taxation  were  framed  by  the  king  at 
his  difcretion,  and  fent  to  the  parliaments  to 
be  regiftered,  before  which,  they  could  not 
operate.  On  this  fubjedl,  difputes  had  long 
exifted  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments. 
The  court  infilled  that  the  authority  of  the 

parliaments 
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parliaments  extended  no  further  than  to  re- 
monftrate,  or  fhew .  reafons  againft  the  tax, 
and  could  not,  if  the  king  was  determined, 
prevent  the  edicts  from  being  enforced.  The 
fituation  of  the  people  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  mold  abjeft  flavery,  and  the  par¬ 
liaments  were  accuftomed  to  fubmit  to  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  king;  but  the  Tingle 
event  of  American  independence,  produced, 
in  this  refpedt,  a  total  alteration.  The  par¬ 
liaments,  which  had  been  before  timid,  com- 
plaifant,  and  unrefifting  to  the  royal  will, 
now  alfumed  a  different,  a  firmer,  and  a  more 
refolute  tone.  The  edidts  of  taxation,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  wants  of  the  government  after 
the  American  war,  fent  to  be  regifiered,  met 
with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ments  afferted,  in  a  bolder  language  than  the 
king  had  been  accuftomed  to  hear,  their  right, 
not  only  to  remonftrate,  but  to  reject,  what¬ 
ever  they  difapproved. 

The  extravagant  luxury  of  the  court,  and 
the  prodigality  in  time  of  war,  had  funk  and 
difordered  the  finances  beyond  reformation. 
The  revenue  of  .£.24,000,000  was  unequal  to 
the  expenditure.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  invent  and  recommend  modes  of  taxation. 
The  patriotic  members  propofed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  expences  to  the  revenue;  to  abo- 
lilh  the  ftate  prifons,  the  fupporting  of  which 
was  attended  with  an  enormous  expence;  to 
fupprefs  Lettres  de  Cachet ,  or  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment ;  to  compel  the  rich  to  contribute  to 
the  expences  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  poor; 
and,  finally,  to  form  a  conftitution.  A  gain  ft 
th  efe  propofitions  the  court  was  obftinate,  and 

the 
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the  patriots  were  determined  to  enforce  them, 
and  were  lupported  in  their  views  by  the  fenfe 
of  the  people,  who  were  poor  and  opprefied, 
and  they  knew  from  what  fource  the  oppref- 
fion  came.  They  were  enlightened,  and  un¬ 
animous,  and  a  revolution  was  inevitable. 

The  whole  power  in  France  was  lodged  in 
the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility.  The 
court  was  arbitrary  and  oppreffive;  the  clergy 
powerful  and  fuperftitious ;  and  the  nobility 
tyrannical.  The  king,  or  his  miniftcrs,  (add¬ 
ing  in  his  name)  levied  taxes  at  pleafure;  the 
clergy  reaped,  free  of  all  expence,  the  fifth 
part  of  the  net  produce  of  the  territorial  re¬ 
venues  of  the  kingdom,  befides  pofleffing  im- 
menfe  eftates,  and  contributed  nothing,  but 
what  were  termed  free-gifts ,  which  they  im- 
pofed  upon  themfelves  at  pleafure.  Offices 
and  emoluments  of  the  ftate,  were  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  nobility,  who,  though  poffeffed 
of  prodigious  property,  were  exempted  from 
paying  taxes,  and  the  public  charges  were 
laid  upon  that  clafs  of  people,  which  was  the  1 
leaf!  able  to  bear  them. 

The  defpotifm  of  the  old  government  was 
carried  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible.  By  the 
ufage  of  Lettres  de  Catchet ,  the  liberty  of  a 
perfon  was  rendered  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  being  at  the  will  or  mercy  of  a  fuperior, 
or  an  enemy.  *  They  were  to  be  purchafed 

of 

*  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament,  on  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1787,  the  king  entered  the  aflembly,  and  propofed,  for  their 
approbation,  a  new  edift,  authoring  a  loan  of  about  nineteen 
millions  fterling.  A  long  and  interefting  debate  enfued  upon  this 
propofal ;  but  the  king,  wearied  with  the  conteft,  and  chagrined  at 
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of  Government,  which  inverted  the  pur- 
chafer  with  a  power  to  imprifon  for  life, 
or  daring  pleafure,  the  perfon  who  had  in¬ 
curred  his  hatred  or  refentment.  They  were 
carried  (fays  Mr.  Young)  to  the  exceflive 
t  length  of  being  fold  with  blanks,  to  be  filled 
up  with  names,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchas¬ 
er,  who  w  as  thus  enabled,  in  the  gratification 
of  private  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a 
dungeon,  where  he  would  exift  forgotten, 
*  and  die  unknown.  * 

H  The 


the  freedom  of  fome  of  the  principal  fpeakers,  rofe  at  length, 
and  commanded  the  edicft  to  be  registered  without  further  opposi¬ 
tion.  To  the  aftoniftiment  of  the  king,  and  the  whole  court 
party,  this  order  was  oppofed  by  the  Duke  d’Or’eans,  the  firfh 
prince  of  th^  blood,  but  the  fucceeding  day,  the  Duke  received 
an  order  from  court  to  confine  himfelf  to  one  of  bis  feats  fifteen 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  was  to  receive  no  company  except 
his  own  family  ;  and  M.  M.  Freteau  and  Sabatiere,  who  had 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  debate,  were  feized  under  the 
authority  of  Lettres  de  Cachet ,  and  conveyed  to  different  prifons. 
Several  other  inftances  of  arbitrary  impriionment,  even  about 
i  this  period,  might  be  produced  to  (hew  the  defpotifm  of  the 
French  government,  but  thele  are  fufficient. 

*  “  Lord  Albemarle,  when  Ambaflador  in  France,  about  the 
year  1753,  negociating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  American 
Colonies,  whicti  three  years  after  produced  the  war,  calling  one 
day  on  the  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  introduced,  for  a 
few  minutes,  into  his  cabinet,  while  he  finifhed  a  fhort  conver- 
1  l'ation  in  the  apartment,  in  which  he  ufually  received  thofe  who 
conferred  with  him.  As  his  Lordfiiip  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  very  fmall  room,  he  could  not  help  feeing  a  paper, 
lying  on  the  table,  written  in  a  large,  legible  hand,  and  containing 
a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  Baftille,  in  which  the  firft  name  was 
Gordon.  When  the  Minifter  entered,  Lord  Albemarle  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  involuntarily  remarking  the  paper  the  other  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  of  the  leaft  confequence,  for  they  made  no 
»  lecret  of  the  names.  Lord  A.  then  faid,  that  he  had  feen  the 
name  of  Gordon  firft  in  the  lift,  and  he  begged  to  know,  as  in 
all  probability  the  perfon  of  this  name  was  a  Britifli  fubjecf,  on 
what  account  he  had  been  put  into  the  Baftille.  The  Minifter 
told  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  would  make 
the  proper  inquiries.  The  next  time  he  faw  Lord  A.  he  informed 
him,  that,  on  inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find 
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The  Nobility  had,  by  the  Feudal  Law, 
their  tenants  and  dependents  in  a  ftate  of  the 
mod  humiliating  vaffalage.  By  the  Feudal 

Law 
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no  perfon  that  could  give  him  the  lead  information,  on  which  h© 
had  had  Gordon  himfelf  interrogated,  who  folemnly  affirmed, 
that  he  had  not  the  fmaliefl  knowledge,  or  even  fufpicion,  of  the 
caufe  of  his  imprifonment,  but  that  he  had  been  confined  30  years  : 
however,  added  the  Miniffer,  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediately 
releafed,  and  he  is  now  at  large.”  [Mr.  Young’s  Travels  in 
France.] 

The  Baflille  was  demolifhed  by  the  Parifians  on  the  14th  of 
July,  17S9,  from  which  memorable  day  the  revolution  is  dated. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  unneceflaty  to  mention  fom'e  circum- 
flances  which  preceded  this  event.  On  the  1  7th  of  June,  the  de* 
puties  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  free  go¬ 
vernment,  announced  themfelves  to  the  pubdc,  by  the  fmee 
celebrated  denomination  of  the  National  Jljfembly .  This  bold 
ilep  would  naturally  alarm  the  fupporters  ol  the  exifting  abufes, 
on  which  alone,  their  riches  and  revenues  depended.  It  is  af¬ 
firmed  by  fome  writers,  that  a  plan  was  aftually  concerted  by  the 
court,  which  was  hoflile  to  every  meafure  that  promifed  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  freedom,  for  the  difiolution  of  the  Affembly,  the 
feizure  of  its  moll  diftinguifhed  members,  and  the  full  resump¬ 
tion  of  defpotic  authority  ;  and  that  the  night  of  the  14th  or  15th 
of  July  was  the  time  fixed  upon  to  put  this  plan  in  execution. 
How  far  this  was  really  the  cafe,  it  is  not  ea(y  to  determine : 
However,  it  appears  to  have  been  univerfally  credited  in  Paris. 
That  fomething  evil  was  intended,  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
fufficiently  evinced.  M.  Necktr,  and  the  other  mi  aiders,  known  < 
to  be  favourable  to  the  view  s  of  the  people,  were  prematurely 
rlifmifTed  on  the  nth  of  July,  and  Broglio ,  Foulon ,  and  others 
appointed,  that  were  decidedly  in  the  intereft  of  the  court,  and  the 
city  of  Paris  was  already  befieged  by  a  powerful  army,  aided  by 
too  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  thefe  circum fiances,  the  Parifians 
beheld  the  Baflille  as  the  future  defliny  of  the  advocates  of  liberty, 
ihould  their  exertions  to  eflablifh  a  free  government  prove  un- 
fuccefsful.  They  confidered  its  downfall  as  the  downfall  of  def-  1 
potifm.— This  fortrefs,  which  had  long  been  thought  impreg¬ 
nable,  the  citizens  of  Paris  attacked,  and  triumphantly  carried 
in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  face  of  an  army  of  30,000  men. 

The  horrors  of  this  once  miferable  prifon,  are  pathetically  de- 
feribed  in  the  following  extra#,  from  Mils  Williams’s  letters, 
written  from  France,  in  the  fummer  of  1790.  “  We~ drove  under 
that  porch  which  fo  many  wretches  have  entered  never  to  repafs, 
and,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  defeended  with  difficulty  into 
the  dungeons,  which  were  too  low  to  admit  of  our  (landing  up¬ 
right,  and  fo  dark,  that  we  were  obliged,  at  noonday,  to  viiir 
them  with  the  light  of  a  candle.  We  law  the  hooks  of  thofe 
chains  by  which  the  priloners  were  faflened  round  the  neck  to 
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Law  of  fome  Cantons,  they  were  fubject  to 
be  yoked  to  the  carriage  of  the  Lord,  like 
beafts  of  burden  :  in  dome,  the  tenants  were 
obliged  to  pafs  whole  nights  in  beating  the 
ponds,  that  his  reft  might  not  be  difturbed 
by  the  croaking  of  the  frogs ;  in  others,  they 
were  compelled  to  maintain  his  hounds ;  but, 
the  moft  dreadful  inftance  of  Feudal  barba- 
rifm,  was  a  law  (obfolete,  indeed,  for  ages) 
which  authorifed  the  Lord,  in  certain  diftricls, 
on  his  return  from  hunting,  to  rip  open  the 
bellies  of  two  of  his  vaffals  that  he  might 
foment  his  feet  in  their  warm  bovv  els  b^  w  ay 
of  refrelhment. 

To  enumerate  all  the  evils  that  exifted  un¬ 
der  the  old  government,  would  be  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  here  only 

intended  to  give  a  ihort  Iketch  of  the  pro¬ 
minent 


the  walls  of  their  ceils;  many  of  which,  being  below  the  level  of 
the  water,  are  in  a  conftant  date  of  humidity;  and  a  noxious 
vapour  blued  from  them,  which  more  than  once  extinguished  the 
.  candle,  and  was  lo  infufferable,  that  it  required  a  itrong  fpint  ot 
curiofity  to  tempt  one  to  enter.  Good  God  !— and  to  thefe  re¬ 
gions  of  horror  were  human  creatures  dragged  at  the  capuce  or 
delpotic  power  !  What  a  melancholy  confiaeration,  that 

--  -  11  Man  !  proud  man, 

Dreft  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Plays  fuch  fantaftic  tricks  before  high  heav  n, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

» 

“  There  appears  to  be  a  greater  number  of  thefe  dungeons  than 
one  could  have  imagined  the  hard  heart  of  tyranny  itfelf  could 
contrive  ;  for,  fince  the  deftruftion  of  the  building,  many  iub- 
terraneous  cells  have  been  difeovered  tmderneath  a  piece  o 
ground  which  was  inclofed  within  the  walls  of  the  Bafthle,  u 
which  feemed  a  bank  of  folid  earth  before  the  horrid l  fecrets  of  this 
prifon-houfe  were  difclofed.  Some  llceletons  were  found  in  theie 
recedes,  with  irons  ftill  fattened  on  their  decaying  bones. 

“  Thofe  who  have  contemplated  the  dungeons  of  the  Bait  i  lie, 
without  rejoicing  in  the  French  Revolution,  ma\,  for  aug  t 
know,  be  verv  -efpeaable  perfons,  and  very  agreeable  compa¬ 
nions  in  the  hours  of  profperity  ;  but  if  mv  heart  were  finking 
with  anguifh,  I  fhould  not  fly  to  thofe  perfons  tor  comoiation. 
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rhinent  features  of  defpotifm,  which  operated 
to  produce  that  memorable  event.  It  is 
fufficient  to  mention  a  few  other  grievances, 
of  a  different  nature,  which  the  people  en¬ 
dured  from  the  undue  exertions  of  arbitrary 
power.  Grants,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  inju¬ 
rious  to  agriculture,  and  diftrefling  to  the 
farmers,  were  in  certain  diftrifts,  made  by 
the  King  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.— By 
one,  they  were  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  all  game,  which  term  includes 
whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  and  herds  of 
deer,  not  confined  by  wall  or  pale,  but 
wandering  at  pleafure,  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  deftru6tion  of  crops,  and  to  the 
peopling  of  the  gallies,  by  the  wretched  pea- 
fants,  who  prefumed  to  kill  them,  in  order 
to  lave  that  food  which  was  to  fupport  their 
helplefs  children.  For  preferving  the  game, 
there  were  numerous  edicts,  which  prohibited 
weeding  and  hoeing,  left  the  young  par¬ 
tridges  fhould  be  difturbed;— fteeping  feed, 
left  it  fhould  injure  the  game manuring 
with  night-foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  par¬ 
tridges  fhould  be  injured,  by  feeding  on  the 
com  fo  produced;— mowing  hay,  &c.  be¬ 
fore  a  certain  time,  fo  late  as  to  fpoil  many 
crops,  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which 
would  deprive  the  birds  of  fhelter. 

While  the  induftry  of  the  honeft  labourer 
was  thus  weighed  down  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  heavy  influence  of  Feudal  tyranny,  his 
ficanty  earnings  were,  by  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  Farmers-General,  extorted 
from  him  on  the  other.  Thefe  were  a  fet  of 
men,  that  were,  in  fa6t,  licenfed  by  the  go- 

.  \  vernment 
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government  tp  ojiprefs  the  people,  and  the 
nardfhips  which  the  poorer  daffes,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  fuffered  from  them,  were  intolerable.— 
The  fcience  of  farming  taxes  (fays  Rabaut) 
confifts  in  giving  as  little  as  you  can  to  the 
ftate,  in  order  to  lay  as  much  as  you  can  upon 
the  people.— The  office  of  Farmer  General 
was  held  by  opulent  and  avaricious  men, 
whole  only  objedt  was,  the  augmentation  of 
their  fortunes,  and  who,  without  fcruple  or 
confidence,  fleeced  the  people  molt  unmer¬ 
cifully. 

To  fupply  the  unbounded  extravagances 
of  the  court,  was  alfo  fold,  the  exclulive  right 
of  exercifing  fuch  and  fuch  profeffions,  and 
that  right  became  a  title.  Patents  were  made 
out  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  peruke- 
maker,  a  coal-meter,  and  of  a  fearcher  of 
hog’s  tongues  ;  and  thefe  callings  became  ex- 
cluiive— they  were  termed  privileges.  The 
rich  purchafed  them  as  a  fipeculation,  and 
Told  them  to  advantage  this  low  kind  of 
fpeculation,  changed  the  charadler  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  where  every  thing,  even  to  honour,  was 
become  venal.  Thefe  new  created  offices 
were  all  fo  many  indirect  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
chafer  never  failed  to  make  the  public  re- . 
imburfe  him.— It  was  injurious  to  induftry, 
fince,  in  order  to  exercife  a  profeffion,  it  was  „ 
not  neceflary  to  have  talents  for  it,  but  to  be 
either  rich  already,  or  to  borrow,  in  order  to  - 
become  rich.  In  fine,  it  was  an  additional 
burden  to  the  State,  which  paid  the  falary  or 
the  interefl  of  every  office  that  was  fold. 
The  number  of  thefe  offices  have  been  efti- 
mated  at  above  300,000  ;  and  it  has  been 

I  calculated, 
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calculated,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  centu¬ 
ries,  the  people  had  been  burthened  with 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  new 
taxes,  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  the 
intereft  of  them.  By  the  long  duration,  and 
accumulation  of  thefe  abufes,  there  was  form¬ 
ed  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  a  fecond  nation, 
particular  and  privileged ;  it  was  a  confede¬ 
racy  of  all  thofe  whole  life  and  exiftence  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  abufes.  This  new  nation 
lived  at  the  expence  of  the  old  one,  and  a 
peaceful  adminiftration  of  fifty  years,  with¬ 
out  wars,  and  without  wants,  would  have 
proved  infufficient  for  the  reformation  of 
thefe  enormities.  In  fa£t,  what  an  aftonifh- 
ing  combination  would  a  Minifter,  nay,  a 
Monarch,  have  had  to  combat  ?  Sixty 
thoufand  Nobles,  polfelled  of  all  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  Feudal  Syftem,  and  that  hoft  of 
dependents  which  was  fed  by  them  ;-~a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  privileged  perfons,  all  leagued 
to  fupport  their  prerogative  of  not  paying 
fuch  or  fuch  an  import two  hundred 
thoufand  priefts,  very  unequal,  indeed,  as  to 
income,  but  all  united  in  one  common  fyftem, 
forming  but  one  whole,  directing  at  their 
pleafure,  the  women  and  the  rabble,  and 
accuftomed,  for  a  thoufand  years,  to  govern 
the  Empire,  by  opinion  and  by  prejudices 
and  that  numerous  groupe  of  Revenue 
Agents,  Farmers  General,  and  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  perfons  in  office,  who  all  fattened  on 
the  miferies  of  the  people  and  grew  rich  in 
proportion  as  they  grew  poor  the  confider- 
ation  of  thefe  abufes  might  be  fufficient  to 

;  convince, 
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convince,  even  thofe,  of  the  neceffity  *  of  a 
Revolution,  who  talked  only  of  a  gentle 
Reformation.  V ile  and  interefted  men  had 

ieized 

*  It  will  be  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  to  the  candid  reader, 
that  there  is  an  effential  difference  between  the  approbation  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  that  of  the  malTacies  which  followed; 
though  the  friends  of  the  one  have  been  unjuftly  repreiented  as 
the  favourers  of  the  other.  Is  it  neceffary  that  a  friend  to  the 
Englifh  Revolution  fhould  alfo  approve  of  the  maifacre  of  Glen¬ 
coe  r  Or  is  this  maifacre  derived  from,  or  connected  with,  the 
Englifh  Revolution  principles  ?  The  fame  Qiflindtion  may  be 
made  in  the  two  cafes  of  the  F  ench  Revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  enormities  of  Marat  and  Roberfpierre  on  the  other. 
Their  crimes  do  notdifprove  the  French  Revolution  principles. 

In  the  great  flruggles  for  national  freedom,  it  frequently,  and 
unfortunately  happens,  that  many  good  and  innocent  men  are. 
facrificed  to  the  ambition,  or  malevolence  of  a  "few.  General 
convullions  create  jealoufv  and  fufpicion,  and  afford  the  malici¬ 
ous  and  the  wicked,  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  private  pique 
and  refentment,  which  they  commonly  effedt  under  the  pretence 
of  promoting  the  public  good.  This  has  been  done  by  Rober¬ 
fpierre  and  his  accomplices  in  France,  and  by  Breadaibane  and 
his  accomplices  in  Scotland.  Fhe  following  quotation  from  Dr. 
Smollett’s’  Hiftory  of  England,  contains  the  paiticulars  of  the 
maifacre  of  Glencoe.  “  King  William  had  by  proclamation  of¬ 
fered  an  indemnity  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  in  arms  againft  him, 
provided  they  would  iubmit,  and  take  the  oaths  by  a  certain  day; 
and  this  was  prolonged  to  the  clofe  of  the  prefent  year,  [1691] 

»  with  a  denunciation  of  military  execution  againft  thofe  who 
fhould  hold  out  after  the  end  of  December.  Macdonald,  [the  chief¬ 
tain  of  Glencoe,  who  had  oppofed  the  government  of  William] 
intimidated  by  this  declaration,  repaired  on  the  very  iaff  day  of 
the  month  to  Fort  William,  and  deli  red  that  the  oaths  might  be 
tendered  to  him  by  Colonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortreis.  As 
this  officer  was  not  veiled  with  the  power  of  a  civil  magiflrate 
he  refufed  to  adminiller  them;  and  Macdonald  let  out  imme- 
l-  diately  for  Inverary,  the  county  town  of  A r gyle.  Though  the 
ground  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  weather  intenfely  cold, 
he  travelled  with  fuch  diligence,  that  the  term  prefcribed  by  the 
proclamation  was  but  one  day  elapled  when  he  reached  the  place, 
and  addrelfed  himfelf  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  fheriff  of  the 
county,  who,  in  confideration  of  his  difappointment  at  Fort 
William,  was  prevailed  upon  to  adminifter  the  oaths  to  him  gnd 
his  adherents.  Then  they  returned  to  their  own  habitations  in 
\  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  in  full  confidence  of  being  protected  by 
the  government,  to  which  he  had  fo  folemniy  fubmitted. 

Lord  Breadaibane  [between  whom  and  Macdonald  there 
exifted  a  private  pique,  arifing  from  an  ancient  and  hereditary 

feud] 
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leized  upon  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  and  no¬ 
thing  could  difengage  their  devouring  fangs, 
but  the  entire  deftru£lion  of  that  power  by 

which 

feud]  had  reprefented  Macdonald  at  court  as  an  incorrigible  re¬ 
bel,  as  a  ruffian  inured  to  bioodfhed  and  rapine,  who  would 
never  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably 
under  any  fovereign.  He  obferved,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard 
,  to  the  proclamation,  and  propofed  that  the  government  fhould 
facrifice  him  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in  extirpating  him, 
with  his  family  and  dependents,  by  military  execution.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  fupported  by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  other  Scottifli  minif- 
ters;  and  the  king,  whole  chief  virtue  was  not  humanity,  figned 
a  warrant  for  the  definition  of  thofe  unhappy  people,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  knew  of  Macdonald’s  fubmiffion.  An 
order  for  this  barbarous  execution,  figned  and  counterfigned  by 
his  majelfy’s  own  hand,  being  transmitted  to  the  maffer  of  Stair, 
fecretary  for  Scotland,  this  minifter  fent  particular  directions  to 
Livingftone,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  to 
put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  the  fword,  charging  him  to 
take  no  prifoners,  that  the  fcene  might  be  more  terrible. 
In  the  month  of  February,  Captain  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Duncanfon,  marched  into 
the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a  company  of  foldiers  belong¬ 
ing  to  Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears 
of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-money.  When  Macdonald  demand¬ 
ed  whether  they  came  as  friends  or  enemies ;  he  anfwered,  as 
friends;  and  promifed,  upon  his  honour,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
people  fhould  fuffam  the  leaf!  injury.  In  confequence  of  this 
declaration  he  and  his  men  were  received  with  the  molt  cordial 
hofpitality,  and  lived  fifteen  days  with  the  men  of  the  valley; 
in  all  the  appearance  of  the  mod  unreferved  friendfhip.  At 
length  the  fatal  period  approached.  Macdonald  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  having  paffed  the  day  together,  parted  about  feven  in 
the  evening,  with  mutual  profeffions  of  the  warmeft  affection. 
The  younger  Macdonald  perceiving  the  guards  doubled,  began 
to  fufpeCf  fome  treachery,  and  communicated  his  fufpicion  to 
his  brother  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Father  would  harbour  the 
leaf!  doubt  of  Campbell’s  fincerity  :  neverthelefs,  the  two  young 
men  went  forth  privately  to  make  further  obfervations.  They 
overheard  the  common  foldiers  fay  they  liked  not  the  work; 
that  though  they  would  have  willingly  fought  the  Macdonalds 
of  the  Glen,  fairly  in  the  field,  they  held  it  bafe  to  murder  them 
in  cool  blood,  but  that  their  officers  were  anfwerable  for  the 
treachery.  When  the  youths  halted  back  to  apprife  their 
father  of  the  impending  danger,  they  faw  the  houfe  already 
furrounded :  thev  heard  the  difcharge  of  mufkets,  the  fhrieks 
of  women  and  children ;  and,  being  deftitute  of  arms,  fecured 
their  own  lives  by  immediate  flight.  The  favage  minifters  of 
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which  they  held  their  prey.  After  the  Revo- 
iution  was  effected,  the  reformation  of  the 
finances  was  one  objedt  to  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Alfembly  directed  their  attention.  A 
Committee  was  appointed,  for  the  purpofe 
bf  inquiring  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  in  penfions  and  donations ; 
and,  if  any  thing  has  appeared  to  the  reader, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  brief  detail,  to  induce 
hint  to  think  a  Revolution  in  France  necef- 
fary,  the  frauds  and  iniquities  that  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  been  pradlifed  by  the  court, 
will  confirm  his  approbation  of  that  event* 
It  was  found  that  a  regifter  was  kept  by  the 
Minifter,  under  the  name  of  the  Red  Book , 

Vengeance  had  entered  the  old  man’s  chamber,  and  {hot  him 
through  the  head.  He  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who 
died  next  day,  diffracted  by  the  horror  of  her  huiband’s  fate  — 
The  laird  of  Auchintrincken,  Macdonald’s  gueft,  who  had  three 
trionths  before  this  period  fubmitted  to  the  goverment,  and  at 
this  verv  time  had  a  protection  in  his  pocket,  was  put  to  death 
without  queftion.  A  boy  of  eight  years,  who  fell  at  Campbell’s 
feer,  imploring  mercy,  and  offering  to  ferve  him  for  life,  was 
fobbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond,  a  fubaltern  officer. — 
Eight  and  thirty  perfpns  fuffercd  in  this  manner,  the  greater 

*  part  of  whom  were  furpriled  in  their  beds,  and  hurried  into 
eternity  before  they  had  time  to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The 
defnm"  was  to  butcher  all  the  ma’es  under  feventy,  that  lived  in 
the  ^vailev,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to  two  hundred ; 
lome  of 'the  detachments  ' did  not  arrive  foon  enough  to  fe cure 
the  pafles ;  fo  that  one  hundred  and  fixty  efcaped.  Campbell, 
having  perpetrated  this  brutal  maflacre,  ordered  all  the  houfes  to 
he  burned,  made  a  prey  of  all  the  cattle  and  effe&s  that  were 

*  found  in  the  valley,  and  left  the  heiplefs  women  and  childien, 
whofe  fathers  and  hu  (bands  he  had  murdered,  naked  and  forlorn, 
without  covering,  food,  or  (belter,  in  the  rriidff  of  the  fnow  that 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  at  the  dilfance  of  fix  long 
miles  from  any  inhabited  place*  Diftra&ed  with  grief  and  horror, 
iarrounded  with  the  (hades  of  night,  fliivering  with  cold,  and  ap¬ 
palled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  immediate  death  from  the  fwords 
of  thofe  who  had  facrificed  their  friends  and  kinfmen,  they  could 

*  not  endure  fuch  a  complication  of  calamities,  but  generally  pe¬ 
ri  (bed  in  the  wafte,  before  they  could  receive  the  leaft  comfort  or 
affiftance.” 


K 
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in  which  every  penfion,  or  gift,  was  entered, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Comptroller-Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Finances,  and  checked  by  the 
King  himfelf.  The  publication  of  the  Red 
Book ,  by  the  Committee,  dilclofed  a  feries  of 
extravagance  and  iniquity,  perhaps  unparal¬ 
leled.  Such  was  the  profufion  of  one  Minis¬ 
ter  alone,  (M.  Calonne)  that  under  his  fhort 
adminiftration,  it  appeared,  that,  independ-* 
ent  of  their  immenfe  Revenues,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  King  had  committed  depredar 
tions  on  the  public  trealury,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  millions  ferling ;  that  upwards 
of  one  million  one  hundred  thoufand  of  this,  had 
fallen  to  the  lhare  of  the  Count  d  Artois,  and 
that  the  fame  Minifler  had  undertaken,  more¬ 
over,  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  this  Prince, 
amounting  to  nearly  one  million  befidcs.  It 
was  alfo  found,  that  the  public  money  had 
been  lavifhed  upon  proftituted  women.--* 
Among  the  donations  and  benefactions  was 
recorded  a  prefent  of  6oo,oool.  to  an  indivi* 
dual,  for  his  important  fervices  ;  and  thefe  fer- 
vices,  lo  important  to  the  State,  were,  that  he 
flayed  contentedly  at  home,  while  his  wife , 
(Madame  polignac)  was  employed  in  ficret 
fervices  at  the  court. 

When  the  defp°tifm,  which  had  oppreffed 
the  French  people  for  ages,  was  deftrqyed, 
they  began  the  work  of  forming  a  Conftitu- 
tion,  to  lecure  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens 
of  a  free  nation.  But  it  has  ever  been  the 
cafe,  that  the  minds  of  defpotic  Sovereigns 
become  alarmed  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  people.  After 
the  chapge  of  government  in  France,  the 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring  Princes  grew  jealous  of  the 
French  liberty,  and  in  order  to  deftroy  it,  a 
.  Convention  was  held  at  Pilnitz,  in  Saxonv , 
in  the  Summer  of  1791,  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold*  and  the  King  of  Pruffia  5  between 
whom,  as  principals,  a  treaty  was  formed, 
the  object  of  which  was,  the  hoftile  invafion 
of  France,  and  the  new-modelling  of  its  go¬ 
vernment.— In  the  league  of  Pilnitz  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia  was  principally  concerned, 
and  the  partition  of  France,  as  well  as  Poland, 
it  is  laid,  was  included  in  the  proje&s  of  the 
Confederated  Powers.  The  object  of  the 
Convention  of  Pilni  z  was  only  imperfectly 
underftood  in  France  till  fome  time  after;  and 
during  the  moment  the  Royal  banditti  were 
plotting  againft  her  peace  and  her  liberty,  fhe 
w :s  in  a  ftate  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  in 
all  probability  would  have  continued  lo,  and 
Louis  XVI.  llill  have  been  hying,  but  for  the 
duplicity  of  Foreign  Powers,  whole  conduct 
wa$  formed  to  raife  in  the  minds  of  the 
^  French  people  an  indignation  againft  their 
Sovereign,  ‘  This,  however,  may  be  laid,  at 
leaft,  that  the  language  uled  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  King;  of  Pruffia,  iq  their  proclama¬ 
tion,  which  was,  ^  that  the  King  was  not  Jin~ 
cere  in  accepting  the  Conjiitution ,”  powerfully 
*  operated  to'  the  downfall  of  the  unfortunate 
Monarch ;  and  whether  true  or  not,  it  was 
calculated  to  have  the  word  effect  upon  the 
populace  of  Paris,  and  may  be  juftly  affigned 
as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  outrages  againft 
his  perfon,  on  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  when  his 
1  depolition  took  place. 

What  contributed  much  to  raife  the  appre¬ 
hend  ons  of  the  French,  of  the  hoftile  inten- 
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idri  of  Foreign  Powers,  was  the  encourage- 
ment  which  they  gave  to  the  Emigrant  Prin¬ 
ces,  who  haid  left  their  country*  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  levying  war  againft  the  newly-ere6ted 
Government.  Combinations  of  armed  Emi¬ 
grants  aflembled  on  the  frontiers  ;  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  were  carried  on  in  the  territories 
of  the  Emperor,  with  vigour  and  alacrity  ; 
the  league  of  Pilnitz  exifted  in  its  full  force, 
and  France  was  menaced  with  a  hoftile  in- 
vafion.  In  confequence  of  thefe  warlike  ap¬ 
pearances,  application  was  made  by  the  King 
to  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  the  armed  com¬ 
bination  of  Emigrants  in  the  German  terri¬ 
tories.  .  The  Empefor  promifed  to  pay  pro¬ 
per  attention  to  this  requifition,  and  gave  the 
moft  lavifh  aflurance  of  his  friendihip  for 
Louis  and  the  National  Aflembiy  J  but*  at  the 
fame  time,  fuch  was  his  duplicity,  he  was 
fecretly  encouraging  the  Emigrants,  and  ac¬ 
tually  ftudying  excufes  for  commencing  a 
war. 

The  condu£t  of  Leopold  "Was  a  Angular 
tiffue  of  inconfiftency  and  deception.— -The  re¬ 
ply  from  him,  as  well  as  from  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  to  the  general  notification  from  the 
French  King,  of  his  having  accepted  the 
Conftitution,  was  couched  in  terms  of  ap¬ 
parent  approbation  ;  but,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  profefling  fuch  amicable  inten¬ 
tions  to  France,  he  was  alfo  exhorting  the 
Powers  of  Europe  not  to  defift  from  the  mea- 
fures  concerted  between  them,  but  to  declare, 
that  their  coalition  had  (till  an  exiftence  :--- 
This  declaration  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  letter  to  Louis  himfelf,  reviving  the 
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claims  of  the  Imperial  vaifals  in  Alface  and 
Lorraine ;  infifting  that  no  compenfation 
could  be  accepted,  but  that  matters  fhould 
be  reftored  to  die  fame  fituation  as  they  were 
in  under  the  old  Government.  Though, 
fuch  were  the  pretences  of  Leopold,  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  fact,  that  the  German  Princes  in 
general,  were  more  than  fatisfied  with  the 
compenfation  which  the  French  offered  them, 
in  lieu  of  their  feudal  revenues,  abolifhed  after 
the  Revolution,  but  the  Emperor  folemnly 
declared,  in  his  letter  to  Louis,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  himfelf  not  only  bound  to  interpofe,  by 
folemn  proteftation,  “  but  alfo  to  give  to  the 
injured  ail  the  aid  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
prefentConftitution,  required.”  Theintentions 
of  the  Emperor  were  no  longer  doubtful— 
his  difpofition  to  war  was  evident,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  the  French  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  de¬ 
fending  themfelves  againft  external  enemies. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings,  the 
Emperor  died  fuddenly,  on  the  firft  of  March, 
1792,  an  event  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  would 
operate  in  favour  of  peace  ;  but  in  this  the 
French  were  greatly  miftaken,  for  Francis  I. 
the  young  King  of  Hungary,  was  no  fooner 
feated  on  the  Imperial  Throne,  than  he  openly 
avowed  the  concert  of  Princes  againft  the  con- 
ftitution  of  France,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  ftri£tly  and  literally  adhering  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Pilnitz.  The  difpatches  that  were 
about  this  time  received  from  the  court  of 
Vienna,  in  anfwer  to  the  requifitiqn  made  by 
the  French  Minifter,  amounted,  virtually,  to 
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a*  declaration  of  war.— -They  began  with 
flating,  that  the  King  of  Hungary  had  fully 
adopted  the  political  fyflem  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror,  and  would  explain  himfelf  with  that 
franknefs  which  became  a  great  power  the 
paper  concluded  with  obferving,  that  the 
found  and  principal  part  of  the  nation  (or  in 
other  words,  the  ariftocratic  faction)  “  would 
conftder ,  as  a  confoling  jiroffieEi ,  the  exi fence  of 
a  concert ,  the  vze%vs  of  which  were  worthy  of 
their  confidence 

As  the  court  of  Vienna  feemed  determined 
upon  war,  Louis  was  advifed  by  his  Minilters, 
to  fend  a  letter  in  his  own  hand  writing ,  to  his 
Nephew,  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  intreated 
him,  by  every  motive,  tp  flop  the  effufion  of 
blood,  and  allured  him,  66  that  the  conflict 
would  only  prove  ultimately  fatal  to  himfelf'' 
[Louis.]  With  fo  little  fnccefs,  however,  was, 
this  application  attended,  that  the  reply  of  the 
Imperial  Minifter  feemed  only  to  breathe  an 
increafed  fpirit  of  infolence  and  pride.  He  in¬ 
filled  upon  certain  terms,  upon  which  alone 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruffia  could 
with-hold  from  hoftilities.  Among  other  An¬ 
gular  terms  which  the  Combined  Courts  de¬ 
manded,  as  conditions  of  peace,  was  one  of 
a  moll  extraordinary  nature : — It  was  inde¬ 
finite,  and  might  be  modified  according  to 
the  pleafure  or  caprice  of  the  demandants. 
It  was,  “  that  the  neighbouring  powers  fhould 
have  no  reafon  for  the  apprehenfions  which 
might  arife  from  the  prefent  weaknefs  of  the 
internal  government  of  France.”  The  effect 
may  eafily  be  imagined,  which  this  ambiguous 
language  would  have  upon  the  National  Af- 
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fembly,  who  were  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  feemed  to  affedt  their  newly-reco¬ 
vered  liberties.  The  King,  infulted  by  the 
menacing  replies  of  Foreign  Courts,  made  a 
propofal  to  the  Affembly  for  a  declaration  of 
war  againft  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1792,  when  war 
was  decreed  amidft  -  the  whole  Legifiative 
Body,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  fpeftators. 

Little  progrels  had  been  made  in  the  war, 
when  another  power  appeared  in  arms  againft 
the  French  Nation.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
Louis  announced  to  the  Afiembly,  that  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  who  had  long  indicated  hoi- 
tile  intentions,  was  marching  with  52,000 
men,  to  co-operate  with  the  King  of  Hungary. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  following*,  the 
National  Affembly  declared  war  againft  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  They  grounded  their  de¬ 
claration  upon  the  following  reaions  -That 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  been  among  the  firft 
to  encourage  and  affift  the  Emigrants ;  that 
he  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Pilnkz  ;  that 
he  had  arrefted  the  French  Ambaffador  on 
the  Frontiers,  on  pretences,  allowed  after¬ 
wards  to  be  groundlefs  ;  that  he  had  increaled 
his  armaments  in  Savoy,  and  filled  the  fortrefs 
of  Montmedian  with  troops ;  and,  that  after 
the  affair  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  he  had  held 
a  Congrefs  of  Foreign  Minifters,  to  deliberate 
upon  a  plan  for  invading  Fra  ice, 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 793^  when  the  Britifti  Court  entered  into 
the  general  combination  againft  the  liberties  of 
France.  The  grounds  upon  which  they 
pleaded  the  jujlice  and  necejjity  of  engaging 
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in  the  war  on  the  Continent,  were,  that  the 
French  had,  in  November,  formed  a  defign 
to  open  the  Scheldt,  the  exciufive  navigation 
of  which  belonged  to  our  ally,  the  Dutch; 
and  palled  a  decree  on  the  19th  of  the  fame 
month,  which  tended  to  excite  fedition  in  all 
nations*  In  refpedt  to  the  firft  ground,  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  the  treaty,  by  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  formerly  furren* 
dered  to  the  Dutch  the  exciufive  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  was  concluded  without  the 
participation  of  the  Belgians,  through  whofe 
territories  that  river  flows ;  that  when  the 
French  took  pofleffion  of  the  Belgic  pro¬ 
vinces  in  1792,  the  people  then  no  longer 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Scheldt  was  opened  at  the  requeft  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  alone  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  of  importance ;  that  the  Dutch 
themfelves  were  indifferent  as  to  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheldt,  and  did  not  think  it  a 
fufficient  caufe  of  war,  and  if  they  did  not, 
why  fhould  the  Englifh  miniftry,  whofe  in¬ 
terference  was  never  requefted  ?-— But,  with¬ 
out  any  further  debate  upon  the  fubjedl, 
it  is  impoflible  to  believe  the  miniftry  to 
be  fipcere  when  they  profefs  .to  confider  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  a  real  ground  for 
hoftility,  when  it  is  known,  that  in  the  year 
1786,  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  had  conceived  a 
fimilar  project,  and  that  the  Englifh  Ambaf- 
fador,  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke,  was  fent  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  for  the  exfirefs  purpofe  of  inftigating 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to  petition  the 
Emperor  to  infift  upon  the  free  navigation  of 
that  river ;  for,  what  feemed  fo  very  reafonable 
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in  1786,  could  not  be  confidered  ‘as  a  juft 
caufe  of  involving  the  nation  in  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war  in  1793. 

The  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  fo 
obnoxious  to  the  Engliih  miniftry,  originated 
in  a  circumftance  which  happened  in  the 
bailliwick  of  Darmftadt,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  at  that  period  at 
waf  with  the  French  nation.  The  people, 
headed  by  the  magiftrates  and  the  principal 
.  inhabitants  of  the  diftri&s,  had  declared  their 
willies  to  be  united  to  France,  and  folicited 
her  protection  againft  their  former  mafter.  “ 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  paffed  a  decree,  “  That  they  would 
grant  fraternity  and  affiftance  to  all  thofe 
people  who  wiihed  to  procure  Liberty.” 
Though  this  refolution  was  impolitic  and 
abfurd,  yet  it  could  not  be  brought  forward, 
by  the  Britilh  Court,  as  a  juft  caufe  of  hof- 
tility.  1  he  Convention  had  not  manifefted 
a  defign  of  invading  the  territories  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  explanation  of  the  decree, 
by  the  Executive  Council,  would  have  been 
Satisfactory  to  men,  who  were  not  pre-deter- 
mined  to  plunge  the  nation  into  a  war,  at 
any  rate.  They  totally  difclaimed  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  Britilh  miniftry  were  pleafed  to 
put  upon  it,  and  declared  it  applicable  only 
to  a  cafe,  in  which  the  general  will  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  clearly  and  unequivocally  exprefted, 
Ihould  call  for  their  affiftance.”  When  the 
Engliih  miniftry  charged  the  French  with 
hoftile  intentions,  and  they  not  only  difclaimed 
fuch  intentions,  but  at  the  lame  time,  pro- 
felfed  a  wilh  to  be  in  terms  of  amity  and 
friendlhip  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  mi- 
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niftry  not  only  refufed  to  hear  fuch  profef* 
fions,  but  carried  forward  hoftile  prepara¬ 
tions,  it  muft  appear  that  they  had  lome 
other  motive  of  war  than  the  decree  in  quef- 
tion.  In  whatever  light  the  Englifti  miniftry 
might  pretend  to  confider  this  decree,  it  feems, 
that  to  them  only  it  was  obnoxious;  had  it  been 
fo  calculated  to  excite  fedition  and  rebellion, 
as  they  appeared  to  apprehend,  America, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  England, 
muft  have  been  affefted  by  it ;  but  thefe 
powers  never  made  it  a  plea  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  France,  or  conceived  it  as  tending 
to  endanger  their  liberties,  and  they  ftiil  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  peace,  and 
their  eftablifhments  unhurt  by  the  fpirit  of 
fraternization. 

Thole  who  charge  the  French  as  the  ag- 
greffors,  upon  the  principle,  that  they  were 
the  firft  to  declare  war,  look  only  to  the  effect, 
and  not  to  the  caufe.  That  power  is  the  ag- 
grellor  which  firft  violates  exifting  treaties, 
and  endeavours,  by  menaces  and  infults,  to 
provoke  its  adverfary  to  hoftilities,  and  war 
is  generally  declared  in  confequence  of  the  in¬ 
juries  received,  or  the  rights  invaded,  by  that 
power  on  which  the  aft  of  aggreflion  was 
committed,  and  not  by  that  which  commit¬ 
ted  it ;  and,  if  we  advert  to  circumftances, 
previoufly  to  the  prefent  calamitous  conteft, 
it  will  be  found,  that  means  more  fuccefsful 
could  not  poftibly  have  been  devifed,  to  out¬ 
rage  the  feelings  of  the  French,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  the  neceflity  of  declaring  war 
againft  Great  Britain,  than  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  agents  of  the  Englifh  Govern¬ 
ment, 
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inent,  and  the  meafuresof  the  minifters  them- 
felves. 

The  memorial  prefented  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1793,  by  Lord 
Auckland,  the  Englifh  Ambalfador  at  the 
Hague,  is  alone,  lufficient  to  ihew  whether 
thellritifh  Government  was  more  defirous  to 
avoid,  or  to  provoke,  a  war.  His  Lord- 
fhip  defcribes  the  Legiflature  of  France,  as 
“  Wretches,  a f fuming  the  title  of  philofc- 
phers,  who  had  the  preemption  to  think 
themielves  capable  of  eftablilhing  a  new  fyl- 
tem  of  civil  fociety,  and  to  realife  a  dream  of 
vanity.”— who  “  deftroyed  all  received  no¬ 
tions  of  fubordination,  manners,  and  religion.” 
They  were  further  charged  with  Imbecility 
and  villany”— 46  Property,  liberty,  fecurity, 
even  life  itfelf,”  were  laid,  46  to  be  play* 
things  in  the  hands  of  thefe  infamous  men— 
the  (laves  of  the  moft  licentious  paflions,  of 
rapine,  enmity,  and  ambition.” 

The  meafures  of  the  Englifh  Government 
at  home,  afforded  the  French  dill  Itronger 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  exportation  of 
corn  to  France  was  prohibited  in  December, 
(contrary  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1786) 
when  it  was  permitted  to  all  other  countries. 
The  pafling  of  the  Alien  Bill,  was  another 
violation  of  the  fame  treaty  ;  by  which  it  was 
alfo  declared,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  nfffunder- 
ftanding  arifing  between  the  two  nations,  if 
either  nation  difmifled  the  Ambalfador  of  the 
other,  fuch  difmiffion  lhould  be  deemed  a 
rupture  ;yet  on  the  24th  of  January,  Chauve- 
lin,  the  French  Ambaifador  in  London,  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
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eight  days  ;  and,  to  magnify  the  affront,  the 
the  order  was,  by  authority,  inferted  in  the 
London  Gazette.  Here  was  the  rupture ;  the 
hoftile  intention  of  England  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  By  the  difmiflion  of  Chauvelin, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Alien  Bill,  the 
French  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  a  fair 
and  open  negociation,  and  were  provoked, 
by  the  infults  and  aggreffions  of  the  Englifh 
Government,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
declaration  was  made,  on  the  motion  of 
Briffot,  on  the  ift  of  February,  1793,  againft 
England  and  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  *.  But,  if  no  fuch  declaration  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  France,  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Britifh  Court  to  withhold  from 
hoftilities,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  Minif- 

*  On  the  14th  of  July,  1793,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
his  Britannic  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  by  which,  “  they 
recijirocally  hromifed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  hut  by  common  con - 
fent On  the  13th  of  March  1794,  the  King  of  Pruffia  pub- 
iifhed  a  declaration,  announcing  his  feceffion  from  the  confede* 
racy.  He  declared  his  inability  to  continue  the  war,  for  the  great 
purpol'e  of  reftoring  Monarchy  in  France,  unlefs  he  was  fubfi- 
dized  by  fomehody.  The  wants  and  the  wifhes  of  his  Pruffian 
Majefty  were  no  fooner  made  known  to  the  Englifh  Minifters, 
than  they  immediately  repaired  to  his  relief;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  following  month,  a  treaty  was  figned  at  the  Hague,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  Great  Britain  fhould  pay  his  Pruffiau 
Majefty  a  fubfidy  of  i,20o,oool.  for  the  ufe  of  his  troops ;  but 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1795,  after  he  had  received  the  money ,  he, 
like  u  a  good  and  faithful  allyf  who  had  promifed  a  not  to  lay 
down  his  arms  but  by  common  confentf  withdrew  from  the  confede¬ 
racy  in  earnejl ,  and  concluded  a  leparate  peace  with  the  French 
Republic.  •  ••  ■ 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1795,  the  Dutch,  th  e  fir  01  eft  ion  of  whofe 
dominions  was  the  firjl  plea  offered  by  the  Britifh  Minifters  for 
engaging  in  the  war,  concluded  a  treaty,  offenfeve  and  dtfenfvey 
with  the  French.  In  confequence,  we  are  at  this  moment  in  a 
ftate  of  warfare  with  that  very  power,  the  prote&ion  of  which 
was  made  a  plea  for  engaging  in  the  conteft  with  France. 
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ter  himfelf,  acknowledged,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  “  that  if  the  French  had  not  declared  war 
againjl  us,  we  mujl  have  done  fo  againjl  them” 
And  Mr.  Burke,  who  it  is  believed,  was  in 
the  confidence  of  minifters,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  preceding  the  French  decla¬ 
ration,  declared  the  war  “  not  to  he  a  meafure 
now  in  debate,  but  decided',  for  that  we  were 
actually  at  war  with  the  French  already” 
When  Mr.  Burke  thus  prematurely  expofed 
the  defigns  of  the  miniftry,  he,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  had  in  his  mind  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz, 
the  objedt  of  which  was  plainly  nothing  lefs 
than  the  partition  of  France,  and  to  which  it 
has  been  aflerted,  that  the  Britilh  Court 
acceded,  in  March,  1792;  and,  when  it  is 
recolledted,  that  Toulon  was  taken  by  Lord 
Hood,  in  truft  for  Louis  XVII.— Valencien¬ 
nes,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,— and 
Dunkirk  fummoned  to  furrender,  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  Majefy,  it  may  appear  to 
fome,  that  the  aflertion  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation. 

The  French  may  juftly  be  charged 
with  a  precipitancy  in  their  declarations 
of  war,  arifing,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  irafcible  minds  whiqh  too  much  adtuated 
their  councils;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  acknowledge,  on  their  part,x  that 
they  were  defirous  to  avoid  a  war  with  this 
country.  After  they  had  engaged  in  hoftili- 
ties  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
they  profeffed  a  with  to  maintain  a  good  un- 
derftanding  with  the  Kino;  of  Great  Britain.— 
1  heir  common  cry  was,  46  Peace  with  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  challenge  the  whole  Continent 
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of  Europe.”  And,  even  after  hdftilities  had 
been  actually  commenced,  a  moft  liberal  and 
humane  propofal  was  made  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  by  the  French  miniftry,  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  by  amicable  ne¬ 
gotiation.  The  propofal  was  brought  over  by 
JVir  John  Salter,  an  Engliih  gentleman,  who 
delivered  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  authentic  copy  : 

“  My  Lord, 

u  The'  French  Re-puMic  being  defirous  to  terminate  all 
its  differences  with  Great  Biitain,  and  to  end  a  u  ar,  which,  by 
the  manner  it  is  other  wife  likely  to  ,age,  cannot  fail  ,to  brng 
miferies  dreadful  to  humanity,  on  both  nations ;  I  have  toe 
hc.mur  to  demand  of  you  Lordlhip,  as  minifter  of  his  B  Fannie 
MajeBy,  a  pafs-port  and  fafe  c  'ndu  t  for  a  erfon  poffclfc  1  with 
fuil'  powers  to  repair  to  London,  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  John 
Saiter,  Notary  Public,  in  London,  will  del  ver  this  to  your  Lord- 
ill  ip,  and  on  the  condition  of  its  being  requifite,  another  letter, 
containi  g  the  name  of  a  perfon  who  ■  ill  have  the  confidence  of 
he  nation.  (ligued’) 

Puns,  April  2,  1793.  “  Le  Brun.” 

Why  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  applica¬ 
tion,  it  remains  for  the  minifter  to  explain. 

The  next  power  brought  into  the  conteft 
againft  the  French  nation  was  Spain.  When 
the  fate  of  Louis  was  pending  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  his  Catholic  Majefty  made  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  in  favour  of  that  unfortunate  Mo¬ 
narch,  but  the  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  that  application  was  treated, 
might  difpofe  the  King  of  Spain  to  hoftilities ; 
and,  being  prefled  by  the  Combined  Powers 
'  to  unite  in  the  common  cauie,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  was  refolved  upon  war ; 
the  Convention,  however,  with  their  ufual 
precipitancy,  determined  to  anticipate  his  de¬ 
claration, 

\  * 
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claration,  and  on  the  7th- of  March  patted  a 
decree  of  war  againft  his  Catholic  Majefty.* 

To  the  Confederated  Powers  enumerated, 
may  be  added  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  The  motives  of  thefe  Princes 
for  joining  the  conteft  are  eafily  understood. 
To  them,  (the  Elector  of  Hanover  excejited) 
the  war  was  a  market,  at  which  they  fold  their 
fubjeefs  to  advantage. ---They  agreed  with  the 
E  igliih  YTniftry,  at  the  exjience  of  the  Englijh 
nation ,  to  furnilh  the  Combined  Powers  with 
fo  many  men,  at  lo  much  per  head ;  but, 
when  it  is  confidered  with  what  reluctance 
theie  purchaled  heroes  fought,  it  mult  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  they  were  a  worfe  bargain 
to  this  country  than  the  Pruffian  troops, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  to  coft  upwards 
of  20I.  per  man. 

\  v  * 

*  On  the  25th  of  May,  1793,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  be¬ 
tween  his  -Britannic  Majefty  ana  the  King  of  Spain,  by  which 
they  “  promified  and  engaged  to  aft  in  perfcfl  concert ,  and  in  the 
g  mofii  intimate  confidence ,  and  reciprocally  promified  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms ,  unlcfs  it Jhould  be  by  mutual  conjentf  But  on  the  22d 
of  f  ry,  1795,  his  Catholic  Maje'ly  followed  the  example  of  his 
Prudian  Majeily,  and  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  the  French 
Republic.  -.  ' 

On  the' 25th  of  March,  preceding,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  be¬ 
tween  his  Britannic  Majefly  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ru(iia,  by  which, 

“  they  engag  ed  to  employ  their  tefpeflive  forces,  in  carrying  on  the 
9  jupt  and  neceffary  war  againft  France  •  and  reciprocally  promified 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  common  confientF  Of  the  conduct 
of  the  Kino  of  Pruilia,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  as  the  allies  of  England,  there  feems  only  to  be  this  dif¬ 
ference,— that,  the  two  firit  have  broken  the  contract  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  lafl  has  not  fulfilled  it. 

The  Emperor,  in  confideration  of  the  millions  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  England,  continues  his  fuppoit.— How  long  his 
,  afliflance  will  be  given  may  depend,  in  fome  meafure,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  the  Englilh  treafury.’ 

Having  * 
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Having  briefly  unfolded  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  powerful  confederacy  againft 
France,  it  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  various  objefts  of  the  war, 
which  the  different  powers  have  profefled  to 
have  in  view.  On  turning  our  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  and  examining 
their  manifeftoes  and  declarations,  which 
have  appeared  fince  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  we  lhall  find  that  prevarication 
and  duplicity,  have  been  the  diftingulhing 
features  of  their  proceedings,  and  that  their 
jirofejfed  obje£ts  have  been  as  inconfiftent,  as 
their  real  ones  have  been  deteftable. 

When  a  nation  enters  into  a  war,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  its  objedt  be  clearly  and  accurately 
defined,  that  the  people  may  know,  with  pre- 
cifion,  for  what  end  their  exertions  are  re¬ 
quired.  Prevarication  and  duplicity,  eventu-* 
ally,  injure  that  caufe  they  are  intended  to 
fupport.  When  the  Minifters  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  delude  the  people  into  a  calamitous  war, 
by  holding  out  falfe  objedls,  and  fpend,  with 
unlimited  profufion,  their  blood  and  treafure, 
in  a  conteft  not  founded  on  the  evident  prin¬ 
ciples  of  juftice  and  neceflity,  but  originating 
in  fordid  motives  of  intereft  and  ambition, 
they  not  only  deferve  the  fevereft  puniihment 
of  their  country,  but  lhould  be  held  up  as  objedls 
of  the  contempt  and  execration  of  pofterity. 

It  is  a  curious  fadt,  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  Pruifia,  who  profefledly  made 
war  upon  the  Conftitution  of  1791,  ihould, 
a  few  months  after  they  had  engaged  in  the 
war— after  they  had  wantonly  difturbed  the 
peace  of  France,  and  4pne  irreparable  injury 

to 
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to  their  own  fubjects,  defire  only  as  their  ui  it- 
mate  objeB,  the  re-ejlablijhment  of  that  Confti- 
tution.  And  it  is  no  lei's  curious  than  incon- 
fiftent,  that  the.  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after 
having  publifhedhis  manifefto,  dated  July  25, 
1792,  in  which  he  threatened,  and  prefump- 
tuoufly  engaged,  to  march  to  Paris,  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  the  Members  of  the  National 
AiTembly,  and  to  re-inftate  the  King  in  the 
full  exercife  of  his  former  power,  fhould, 
in  the  month  of  September  following, .  dis¬ 
claim  all  idea  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
Government  of  France;  that  he  fhould  in- 
treat  only  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  King  ; 
that,  with  his  own  lips,  he  ihould  requeft  as 
a  favor,  that  any  place  'whatever ,  might  be  aj- 
Jlgned  him,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  arid  that 
he  fhould  fay  to  Dumourier,  “  Make  him 
your  King,  under  the  ftricfceft  limits ;  make 
him  a  Stadtholder  ;  make  him  the  principal 
Tax  Gatherer  of  the  country ;  give  him  only 
a  place,  and  that  is  all  we  afk,  and  then  we 
fhall  have  fome  pretext  for  retiring.” 

In  a  few  months'  were  iffued  fix  different 
proclamations ;  one  holding  out  a  different 
objedl  from  another.  The  proclamation  of 
Lord  Hood,  after  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
promifed  to  reftore  to  the  French  the  Confti- 
tution  of  1789  ;  but  this  not  being  agreeable 
to  the  view's  of  Auftria,  it  was  followed  by 
another,  from  General  Wurmfer,  which  had, 
for  its  object,  the  old  defpotifm  of  France, 
previoufly  to  the  deftruction  of  the  Baftille. 
The  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  in  his  firft 
manifefto,  difclaimed  the  idea  of  conqueft, 
and  profeffed  his  intention  to  eftablifh  in 
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.France  a  limited  Monarchy,  but  four  days 
after  it  had  been  iffued,  he  publifhed  a  fecond, 
in  which  he  recanted  his  firft,  declaring, 
“  that;  the  form  of  Government  which  it  had 
in  view,  could  not  be  reftored,  confidently 
with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.” 

The  conduct  of  the  Britilh  Court  affords 
no  lefs  room  for  animadverfion.  In  flatef- 
men,  inconfiftency  and  deception,  are  crimes 
of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  and,  when  they  unite 
in  a  Prime  Minifter,  they  are  attended  with 
confequences  to,  the  community,  the  evils  of 
which,  are  incalculable. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  1793,  the  ' mini¬ 
fter  declared,  “  That  the  whole  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Great  Britain  was,  to  check  the 
French  fyftem  of  aggrandifement  and  aggref- 
fion,  with  a  view  to  re-eftablifh  the  bleflings 
of  peace,  and  not  to  diBate  any  form  of  Go¬ 
vernment  to  that  country And  upon  this 
principle,  a  large  majority  fupported  him  in 
Parliament,  and  the  fupplies  were  voted  to 
prolecute  the  conteft  ;  but,  when  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  thus  far  in  his  views,  he  declared, 
“  That  there  never  was  a  word  uttered  by 
him  or  his  colleagues,  that  bound  up  the 
country  from  availing  itfelf  of  any  means  to 
ufe  every  interference  in  the  internal  ftate  of 
France,  that  could  tend  to  pro  due  e\  the  return 
of  ' peace  f  and,  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
could  only  be  permanently  iecured,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  Crown  of  France  hereditary,  in  the 
perfon  of  Louis  XVII  And  hisMajefty,  in 
his  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  October, 

■ 4  promifcd  his  friendfhip  and  protection,  to 
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all  the  French  people  who  would  declare  fov 
a  Monarchical  Government 

The  Minifter  alfo  allured  the  Parliament, 
that  66  England  entered  into  the  war  as  an 
auxiliary  but,  it  foon  after  appeared,  that 
fhe  was  engaged  in  it  as  a  principal,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  pay  the  principal  Jhare  gJ  the  ex  pence. 
The  (hiking  inconfiftence  of  this,  with  his 
former  declarations,  and  the  change,  both  of 
the  object  and  fyflem  of  the  war,  filled  with 
aftonifhment  the  minds  of  feveral  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  and  a  number  of  independent  Mem¬ 
bers,  who  had  originally  voted  with  the 
Minifter,  declared,  that  he  had  deceived 
them,  and  accordingly  withdrew  their  iup- 
port,  and  joined  the  oppofition.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  Mr.  Curwen  fpoke  as  follows  1 
admit  that  I  promifed  to  give  my  unequivo¬ 
cal  fupport  to  the  war,  but  as  its  object  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  firft  dated  to  be,  1 
claim  a  right  of  retraction,  and  declare,  that 
I  (hall  oppofe  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
upon  the  principles,  and  for  the  object  now 
avowed,  in  every  way  which  is  in  my  power  ; 
and,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  if  the  coun¬ 
try  had  known  at  firft,  that  fuch  were  the 
principles  upon  which  we  were  to  fight,  that 
they  would  never  have  engaged  in  fo  dii- 
graceful  a  conteft.” 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  every 
war,  in  which  this  country  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  feveral  years  paft,  has  been  more 
expensive  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
Every  war  minifter  feems  to  have  regularly 
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an  average!,  nearly  i6,ooo,oool.  a  year  ;  the 
American  war,  nearly  2o,ooo,oool.  a  year  ; 
the  prefent  conteft  with  France  has  been  pro- 
fecuted  upon  a  fyftem,  far  more  ruinous  and 
expenfive.  It  cannot  be  reckoned,  on  an 
average,  fince  its  commencement,  to  the 
prelent  year  (1796)  at  lefs  than  28,000,000k 
a  year  *.  Millions  have  been  paid  to  allies  on 
the  continent,  with  a  profufion  unparalleled 
in  any  former  war.  Foreign  powers  have 
been  liberally  fubfidized  to  protedl  their  own 
dominions,  and  to  fight  their  own  battles.— 
The  Britiih  coffers  have  been  fubfervient  to 
c^very  Prince  that  would  join  in  the  conteft 
for  money  :  nay,  every  State  that  could  be 
either  bribed  or  bullied  into  the  war,  has  ap-  ... 
peared  in  the  lift  of  the  confederacy.— The 
treafure  of  England,  and  the  ftrength  of  Eu¬ 
rope, 

*  Debt  incurred  bythe  prefent  War,  from  the  Year  1793  to  1796 

inclufive. 


Stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  in  1793 
Ditto  —  in  1794 

Ditto  in  Feb.  1 795 

Ditto  in  Dec.  1795 

Stock  in  the  4 per  cent's,  in  1794 

Ditto  in  Feb.  1793 


Navy  debt  funded  in  the  5  pet  cents.in  1794  1,949,330  97,466 

Ditto  ditto  in  1793  2,012,040  100,602 

An  annuity  of  62,792!.  for  66  years  in  1794  62,792 

Ditto  of  85,5001^01-65 do.  Feb.  1795  85, *500 

Ditto  of  58,500k for 64 do.  Dec.  1795  58,500 

1 

Wholeann.  206,792b  worth, at 4I.  13s.  6d. 

per  cent*  4,288,900 


Funded  debt  and  its  intereft,  exclufive  of 

management  ------  78,350,270  2,595,360 


Principal.  An  Intereft. 


£• 
6,250,000 

1 1,000,000 
18,000,000 
26,100,000 
2,750,000 
6,oco,ooo 


187,500 
330,000 
540,000 
783,000 
1 10,000 
240,000 


Unfunded 
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rope,  have  been  united  againft  the  republi¬ 
cans  of  France;  and,  after  every  exertion, 
every  experiment,  and  every  expence,  the 
object  of  the  war,  or,  to  eftablilh  a  monar¬ 
chical  government,  is  further  oft’  than  ever ; 
and  yet  the  Minifter  feems  obftinately  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfevere  in  hoftilities,  till  the  French 
lhew  a  difpofition  to  peace,  on  grounds,  juft 
and  honourable  to  this  country,  and  then ,  he 
has  declared  hiftifelf  willing  to  meet  negotia¬ 
tion.  But  is  it  confiftent  Avith  the  nature  or 


Unfunded  Debt. 

Navy  debt  *  -  - 

Vote  of  credit  for  the  extraordinaries  of 
the  army  and  navy 

A  debt  not  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany,  but  taken  as  pait  of  the  fupplies 
in  1794  and  1795  - 

Exchequer  bills  - 


Principal.  -  An.  Intereft. 


Funded  debt  and  inte  eft 

Total  oU  the  debt  and  the  ahntial  ex¬ 
pence  attending  exclulive  of  ma¬ 
nagement  -  -  ' 

To  which  may  be  added  the  Emperor’s 
loan  confifting  of  ftock  in  the  3  per 

ants.  -  3>833>333 

Ann.  of  230,000!.  worth  3,320,441 


5,000,000 

4,-000,000  - 

*  * 

....  ,  a  •' 

.  ■ 

-  _  ^  ^  ^ 

■> 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

■  4, .  ^  — 

16, 000,000 
78,350,270 

800,000 

94,350,270 

3>39S>36°. 

■  7,153,774 

toi, 504,044 

345,000 

3,740,360 

This  ftatement  is  given  by  Mr.  Morgan  [in  his  late  important 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Fadls,  addreffed  to  the  ferious  attention  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,”]  on  the  fuppofttion,  that  the  fupplies 
for  the  prefent  year  were  provided  for  by  the  loan  in  December 
laft  ;  but,  the  laft  month  [April]  having  produced  another  Bud - 
get ,  the  loan  of  7,500,000b  for  which  contra <fts  are  now  making, 
added  to  the  above,  makes  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred,  in 
four  years,  109,004,044.  If  to  this,  be  added,  the  fums  that  will 
be  wanted  for  different  purpofes,  before  the  expiration  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  tfie  amount  will  be  fevetai  millions  more. 

P  things. 
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things,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  people,  with  vic¬ 
tory  on  their  fide,  who  have  conquered  whole 
provinces  *  from  their  enemies,  will  be 
inclined  to  come  forward  with  terms  of 
pacification  to  thofe  very  men,  who  have 
employed  every  epithet  of  abufe,  to  outrage 
their  feelings,  and  to  infult  their  underftand” 
ings  ?  It  is  hardly  to  be  expefted  that  the 
French  will  fhew  themfelves  readily  difpofed 
to  negotiate  with  the  jirefcnt  Minifter,  and, 
as  he  has  taken  effectual  means  to  fecure  his 
fituation,  we  have  little  elfe  in  profpedt  than  a 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  French  have  made 
a  conqueft  of 

The  ten  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  Limburg, 
Luxembourg,  Namur,  Hainault,  Artois,  Cfimbreflis  and 
Flanders,  forming  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  formerly  fubjecft 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany— 

The  feven  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friefland, 
Groningen,  Overyflcl,  Geldertand,  and  Utrecht,  forming  the 
Dutch  nation,  and  formerly  fubje<ft  to  the  Stadtnojder,  and  ff> 
veral  Principalities,  Bifhoprics,  Duchies,  and  Ele&orates,  &c. 
on  the  South  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  fubjeft  to  different  princes, 
fovereign  Bifhops,  &c.  the  wholeof  which  are  calculated  to  coiii 
tain  a  population  of  upwards  of  ten  Millions! 

To  their  conquefts  on  the  Land,  may  be  added  their  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  Sea.  By  Lloyd's  Lift  it  appears,  that,  the  Ships 
taken  by  the  French,  from  England,  and  the  other  powers  at 
war,  from  January  1793,  to  December  1795,  ajnountto  3,000 

Re-taken  by  our  Cruifers,  1 1 9 

1881 

Taken  by  England  and  the  other  powers  t£  war,  from  France,  319 

Balance  in  favor  of  France,  1562. 

To  this  catalogue  of  French  fuccefies,  it  would  be  3  difficult 
matter  to  reconcile  th6  ever  memorable  fpeech  of  Mr.  Jenkinfon, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  which 
44  he  infiflcd  that  the  navy  of  this  country  never  appeared  more  glorious 
vritk  refpedi  to  its  achievements ,  and  that  there  never  teas  a  more 
glorious  and  fuccefsful  war  ;  and  that ,  he  was  ready  to  meet  the. 
honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grey)  upon  any  of  thefe  grounds  y  in 
PROOF  OF  HIS  ASSERTION.” 

continuance 
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continuance  of  the  fame  deftructive  fyftem- -- 
war  and  taxation.  If  this  lyftem  be  conti¬ 
nued,  the  evils  which  it  will  inevitably  pro¬ 
duce  mu  ft  be  deprecated  by  every  true  lover  or 
his  country.  Kvery  addition  to  the  national 
debt,  is  an  advancement  to  national  ruin. — 
The  refources  of  a  nation,  like  thole  of  an 
individual,  muft,  by  a  continued  fyftem  ol 
extravagance,  be  eventually  exhaufted. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  prodigality  of  a  go* 

,  vernment,  like  that  of  a  fpendthrift,  muft 
be  compelled  to  ftop  :  but  the  conlequence 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  horror.  Th£  ■ 
effects  which  unneceffary  wars,  and  oppreflfv  e 
taxes,  have  produced,  in  France,  one  would 
think,  might  haye  warned  the  Minifter  of  the 
danger  of  purfuing  a  fimilar  plan  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  for  fimilar  caufes  produce  fimilar  effects. 
The  only  confolation  to  thofe  who  with  to 
prevent  the  horrors  of  confufion  is,  m  the 
change  of  fentiment  that  is  rapidly  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  it  is 

>  to  be  hoped,  will,  ere  long,  fpeak  with  one 
voice ,  againft  the  continuance  of  a  war, 
pregnant  with  evils  of  the  moft  alarming 
nature.  If  the  termination  of  lioftilities  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  majority  in  Parliament,  when 

l  will  the  period  of  tranquillity  arrive  ?  When 
may  the  people  of  England  expect  again  to 
enjoy  the  bleffings  of  peace  and  prolperity  ? 
There  is  no  meafure  of  the  Minifter  but  what 
is  fure  of  a  full  fupport  in  Parliament.  It  is  a 
fact,  as  lamentable  as  it  is  true,  that  Lord 

►  North,  who  began  and  conducted  the  ruinous 
war  with  America,  had  a  majority  on  his  fide, 
the  very  lajl  day  on  which  he  appeared  in  the 
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Houfe  as  Minifter  of  the  Crown,  when  he  was 
driven  to  the  humiliating  neceflity  of  refign- 
ing,  not  for  want  of  ju[i[iort  in  Parliament , 
but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  an  indignant* 
and  much  injured  people.  And  if  we  advert 
to  circumftances,  during  the  prefent  adminif- 
tration,  and  particularly  to  the  preparations 
for  war  with  Rufiia,  it  will  appear*  that  the 
Minifter  had  a  majority  in  the  Houfe,  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  hoftilities,  when  the  fenfe  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  evidently  againft  him;  that  this  con- 
fideration  only  induced  him  to  ftop  his  pro** 
ceedings  ;  and  that,  he  was  deterred  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  unneceffary  war,  not  for  the 
want  of  fulijiort  in  P arli ament,  but  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  people,  who-  loudly  exp'refled 
their  difapprobation  of  the  Minifter’s  con¬ 
duct,  by  petitions. 

With  thefe  and  other  inftances  equally  ftrik- 
ing  in  their  minds,  let  my  countrymen ferioufly 
reheat  on  the  nature  and  pernicious  tendency 
of  the  bills  lately  pafted  into  a  law*  If  Lord 
"North’s  mind  had  been  capable  of  conceiving 
the  horrid  plan  of  pafting  a  bill,  to  prevent 
aftemblies  of  the  people,  the  American  war 
might  have  been  continued  years  longer,  ad¬ 
ditional  millions  expended,  and  the  blood  of 
thoufands  more  might  have  flowed  in  the 
conteft.— Who  durft  have  petitioned  for 
peace  ?  And  the  noble  Lord  might  have  con¬ 
tinued,  the  reft  of  his  life,  at  the  head  of  an 
adminiftration,  hoftile  to  the  interefts  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  country*— Who  durft  have  pe¬ 
titioned  for  his  difmiffion  ?  Or,  if  Mr.  Pitt 
had  pafted  a  convention  bill,  previoufly  to  his 
preparing  for  war  with  Ruflia,  hoftilities 
with  that  powrer  would  not  have  been  pre¬ 
vented. 
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vented.  Had  the  people  affembled  to  peti¬ 
tion  agamft  his  proceedings,  mdrv  iduals, 
through  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  a  corrupt 
magiftrate,  might  have  been  condemned  to 

death,  without  benefit  of  clergy . 

To  *  affect,  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  was 
paffed  with  the  real  view  of  preventing 
feditious  aflemblies,  is  an  infult  to  common 
ienfe:  the  glaring  irfconfiftency  of  the  Mi- 
nifters,  in  treating  the  fubjedt,  is.  fufficient 
of  itfelf,  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  the 
aflertion.  Plis  Majefty’s  fpeech,  on  tne 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  congratulated 
the  Houfe  on  the  peaceable  demeanor  of  his 
lubjedts;  and  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  the  neceffity 
of  the  meafure,  on  the  outrage  offered  to 
the  perfon  of  his  Majefty,  but  Mr.  Dundas 
very  candidly  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been 
in  contemplation  for  months  before. 

Thofe  who  confider  the  Minifter’s  embar- 
raffed  fituation,  with  refpeft  to  the  war,  will 
not  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  his  real 
%  motive  in  paffing  fuch  a  bill.  The  war 

has  long  been  unpopular,  and  many,  even 
of  thofe  who  originally  offered  their  lives 
and  fortunes ,  in  defence  of  its  jufiice  and 
necefiity ,  are  become  fick  of  the  conteft;  and 
had  the  right  of  petitioning  remained  free 
%  and  unreftrained,  the  prefent  majority  in 

Parliament,  muff  foon  have  yielded  to  the 
irrefiftible  voice  of  the  people,  in  their  gene¬ 
ral  cries  for  an  immediate  termination  of  the 
fatal  conteft  in  which  we  are  involved. 
What  indeed  will  be  the  ultimate  event,  Hea¬ 
ven  only  knows:  as  far  as  human  forefight 
can  prelage,  u  It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot,  come 

Q  to 
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to  good.”  But  on  a  iubjedt  of  this  nature, 
whatever  may  be  the  juft  apprehenfions  of 
the  enlightened  patriot,  fo  many  reftraints 
are  laid  on  the  fimple  expreftions  of  truth 
and  fmcerity,  that  fcarcelv  any  thing  more 
can  remain  for  him,  than  to  pray  that 
the  evils  we  dread  may  never  vifit  us;  that 
the  whole  fyftem  of  government  may  be  con¬ 
tinually  directed  to  preferve  inviolate  thofe 
liberties  which  ftill  remain  to  us;  to  reform 
abufes ;  to  advance  and  eftablifh  our  national 
freedom;  and  to  make  the  Rights  of  Man¬ 
kind,  as  citizens  and  individuals,  the  great 
foundation  on  which  the  virtue,  the  profpe- 
rity,  and  the  glory,  of  Britain  may  rife  and 
flouriih  to  the  end  of  time. 
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Page  9,  1.  4,  for  aproaching ,  read  approaching. 

Page  ii,  1.  46,  for  hafterity^  xezApofeuty. 

Page  12,  1.  12,  for  Utretcht ?  read  Utrecht. 

Page  12,  1.  3 1,  for  George  II.  read  the  Reign  of  George  II. 

Page  19,  1.  32,  for  his9  read  our . 

Page  35,  1.  46,  for  he,  read  they. 

Page  46,  1.  11,  for  thefe,  read  thofe. 

Page  ^8,  1.  26,  for  achievements  on  the ,  r.  acquijitiotis  y* 
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